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UNITY FOR PEACE 


The American Peace Society is honored and 
gratified that WORLD AFFAIRS is able to present 
to its readers the following symposium on a sub- 
ject of such vital significance by so distinguished a 


group of contributors. 


Nothing is more urgent than to strengthen and 
solidify the unity of the United Nations. Unity for 
victory must be transformed into unity for a sound 


and durable peace. 


The core of this unity is to be found in the 
friendly partnership of the United States and the 
countries which compose the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The close identity of interests between 
Canada and the United States bears eloquent wit- 
ness of the reality of this partnership. We are in- 
dissolubly linked up with these nations in the 


defense of common ideals and common security. 


This symposium of views of representatives of 
the Dominions and India, as well as the British 
Ambassador, printed in conjunction with the 
United Nations Information Board, is, therefore, of 
the utmost significance. It should evoke in a later 
issue of WORLD AFFAIRS an expression of views 
on the part of representative Americans concerning 
post-war collaboration with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for international order and 
security. 

Puitip MarRsHALL Brown, President 
The American Peace Society 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN COOPERATION AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


By Lorp Ha.irax 
British Ambassador to the United States 


“pom asked to discuss Anglo-American cooperation for postwar re- 
construction and organization, and I am very happy to do so. Anglo- 
American cooperation is, of course, only one aspect (though a su- 
premely important aspect) of the United Nations cooperation which 
we all desire to see. The British Commonwealth and the United States 
are not the only great powers on the map. There is Russia; there is 
China; one day soon we hope there will again be France. And there 
must be close cooperation in the spirit of the United Nations between 
these powers and the great host of our European and American allies. 
All these and more, nations now neutral and nations now our enemies, 
must eventually find their proper place in the new world that is taking 
shape. 

When a club or society is being started, it does not come into 
existence out of nothing. However much a lot of people may want it, 
a few people have actually got to start it. Anyone can see that. And 
the people who do the actual starting are naturally the people who have 
the most to contribute to the common enterprise, or who stand to gain 
the most from its success. I do not think we ought to expect things to 
be very different when it comes to getting the world on to its feet again 
after the war. You and we and the Russians and the Chinese are the 
people who have most to contribute. Between us, we dispose of a very 
large part of the world’s resources in manpower, industrial strength, 
and material wealth. If we want a better world (and I suppose we all 
do) it is up to us to get it started. It is clearly our duty to do so. 
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I would go further and say we must. The problems of the postwar 
world are individually so complex, and generally so enmeshed with 
one another, that no power great or small can hope to solve any one of 
them for itself unaided. For proof of that statement, if you need it, 
you have only to look back on the ten years of chaos that preceded 
the outbreak of this war; and the war has created many new problems 
and made many old ones harder. Small powers know to their grief 
how discord or inertia among the great can make small problems into 
big ones, and big ones into calamities. They rightly look to us, the 
Great Powers, to see that this sort of thing does not happen again; 
and they look to us to do it in ways that properly respect their national 
independence and their dignity as free and sovereign peoples. On 
these simple, indispensable terms they are most eager to cooperate in 
making a success of the plans which it is our great duty to elaborate 
for the general good. The smaller powers too can do much to ensure 
that the Great Powers act in unison and they cannot but gain greatly 
from this concord. 

Also I think none of us who belongs to the Great Powers need pay 
serious attention to those over-conscientious souls who fear that enter- 
prise on our part must be the first step to our dictatorship. Is it really 
not possible to be bold and at the same time just? The world would 
indeed be in serious plight if this were really so. As a matter of fact, 
recent events have shown the very contrary. Through the enterprise 
of the United States Government, the representatives of the forty-four 
United Nations met a few months ago at Hot Springs, Virginia, for a 
Food Conference. There they reached quick and cordial agreement 
on the basis of a programme of joint action of incalculable value to 
mankind at large. The whole proceedings and the results of the Food 
Conference show that the smaller powers have a rich contribution to 
make provided the Great Powers furnish the necessary lead. 

All this is natural and right. And it seems only plain common 
sense too that in matters of this kind the lead should often be taken 
by the United States and Great Britain. There is nothing odd about 
this nor has it anything to do with rhetoric about blood being thicker 
than water. The plain fact is that we are both of us world-wide trad- 
ing nations to whom peace and stability are indispensable. If we are 
to maintain the safety and the standards of living of our peoples, we 
must contribute our share to maintaining the peace, and we must con- 
tribute our share to organizing stability. Neither the one nor the other 
can be had on the cheap. Our contributions to both must be big. It 
is the same with Russia and China without whose cooperation the 
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highest degree of Anglo-American accord would fall far short of what 
will be required. If the dream of world security is to come true, it can 
only be on the condition that each of these powers is willing to assume 
its just burden of responsibility. Together has been made our sac- 
rifice; together we must share the burden of reconstruction. Together 
we must share the task of ensuring that any security system we may 
jointly devise is not again wantonly destroyed by disturbers of the 
peace. 

Each will have a distinctive contribution to make. We have pooled 
our resources for the winning of the war; we can hardly afford to do 
less for the winning of the peace. And certain it is that a close under- 
standing between the United States of America and the British Common- 
wealth is an essential foundation of this larger unity. 

Mr. Churchill spoke wise and solemn words the other day at the 
Guildhall in London. “We seek no narrow or selfish combination. We 
presume not at all upon the lawful interests and characteristics of any 
ally or friendly state. Nevertheless, the tremendous and awe-inspiring 
fact stares the British and American democracies between the eyes, that 
acting together we can help all nations safely into harbour, and that, if 
we divide, all will toss and drift for a long time on dark and stormy 
seas.” 


MACHINERY OF WARTIME COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


By Cotonet J. J. LLEWELLIN 
British Cabinet Minister, Resident in Washington for Supply 


FTER the collapse of France in the summer of 1940, we the British 

Commonwealth fought on alone. We were determined to defend 

our homes and our way of life—we were not prepared to surrender our 
freedom. 

In those days there were few in the United States who thought that 
Great Britain had much chance of survival. Many there were who were 
anxiously watching to see over how wide an area of the world Dictator- 
ship would rule, and they were gradually realizing that the fight we 
were putting up was their fight, too, and that if Great Britain fell it 
might well be the United States’ turn next. 
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Britain did not fall, but it nevertheless became apparent that world 
domination was indeed the Axis plan. The attack by Germany on 
Russia, the attack on the United States by the Japanese, clearly dem- 
onstrated this. 

So, in December, 1941, our anxious friends became our active 
Allies. 

From the start it was clear that only by the closest cooperation 
could the full force of the two great partners—the United States and 
the British Commonwealth—be brought effectively to bear against their 
enemies. 

The Chiefs of Staff were combined, and senior Army, Navy and 
Air Force officers came from England to share the same building 
and to work alongside the Chiefs of Staff of the United States services, 

These standing liaison arrangements have from time to time been 
re-inforced by visits of the United States Chiefs of Staff to London, of 
the United Kingdom Chiefs of Staff to Washington, and of both parties 
to Casablanca and Quebec. 

In the Mediterranean area, United Kingdom, Canadian, New Zea- 
land and Indian troops and South African and Australian airmen were 
put under the supreme command of a United States General; United 
States troops and ships and aircraft came under the immediate com- 
mand of a British General, a British Admiral, and a British Air-Marshal, 
respectively. In the South Pacific, Australian and New Zealand troops 
came under the command of an American General. 

Not only, therefore, have the plans of campaign been worked out 
jointly, but their execution in the battle areas has equally been a joint 
adventure. 

But it was clear that this cooperation was not only needed in the 
military side of the war, but on the civil side as well. 

For this purpose five Combined Boards were set up—the Combined 
Munitions Assignments Board, the Combined Production and Resources 
Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board, the Combined Food Board, 
and the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board. 

Their overriding duty, as stated by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, 
was “to further the coordination of the United Nations war effort,” 
and the members of the Boards were enjoined to “confer with the 
representatives of the U.S.S.R., China, and such others of the United 
Nations as are necessary to attain common purposes.” 

The Combined Munitions Assignments Board was set up in January, 
1942. The idea underlying the setting up of this Board was to have 
the entire munitions resources of the United States and of Great Britain 
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in a common pool. It was set up with representatives of the Chiefs of 
Staff of both the United States and the United Kingdom, with Mr. 
Harry Hopkins, the President’s personal adviser, in the chair. 

It has its counterpart in London in the London Munitions Assign- 
ments Board, the Chairman of which is Mr. Lyttelton. There is also 
a Board in Ottawa, on which are representatives of the Canadian, the 
United Kingdom and the United States armies, and which assigns to 
the United Kingdom and to the United States munitions made in 
Canada. 

The Government of India has also established an Indian Munitions 
Assignment Committee, which is a branch of the London Munitions 
Assignments Board. This Committee does the same kind of thing in 
regard to Indian production, and has representatives on it of the Gov- 
ernments of India, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Australia too has a similar Board, which has in the chair a repre- 
sentative of the Australian Chief of Staff, and is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the three Australian services, a representative of the United 
States army, and a representative of the army of the United Kingdom. 

These Boards of course primarily assign to the country of origin the 
munitions produced there. Then they give of their surplus to other 
of the United Nations. 

The most important of these Boards is quite obviously the one in 
Washington, because of the vast production of that great industrial 
country, the United States. It is there that there is a greater surplus 
than anywhere else. 

But before there are the right sorts of munitions to divide, it is 
necessary to correlate the production of one Allied country with another. 

This brings me to the next Board, which is the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board. This board, which was established in June, 
1942, has on it representatives of three countries—the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Canada. Its functions are to see that the 
production of these three countries is properly integrated and that the 
best use is made of their production resources for the common needs 
of the United Nations. The original terms of reference of the Board 
dealt only with the United Kingdom and the United States, but Canada 
is making such a large munitions contribution, and her production is 
so closely related to the production of the United States, that for both 
these reasons it was clear that she should be a:member of that Board. 

The constitution of the Board is: Mr. Nelson for the United States, 
Mr. Lyttelton for the United Kingdom, and Mr. Howe for Canada. 
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The Board usually meets in Washington, and, therefore, both Mr. 
Lyttelton and Mr. Howe have deputies who usually act for them. 

The first function of the C.P.R.B. is to ensure that the long-term 
needs, both military and civil, are planned as far ahead as is possible, 
but it also deals with short-term planning by special studies of indi- 
vidual items in which it is clear some bottleneck will develop if action 
is not taken. 

The interests of countries other than the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Canada, are looked after by having representatives on 
the Committees of the Board, if they are particularly interested in the 
matter being dealt with. 

The next Board is the Combined Raw Materials Board, which was 
set up in January, 1942, with the duty to secure a “planned and expedi- 
tious utilization of the raw material resources of the United Nations.” 
Here again the task is twofold: first to plan the best and speediest de- 
velopment and use of the raw materials available to the British Common- 
wealth and to the United States, and secondly “to collaborate with 
others of the United Nations for the best utilization of their raw mate- 
rial resources.” Allocation of critical materials according to need for 
the maximum war effort is the principle on which the Board works. 

The Combined Raw Materials Board first of all devoted its attention 
to seeing what could be done to make up the deficiencies in those mate- 
rials, the sources of which had suddenly been cut off by the Japanese 
successes in the Malay peninsula and the Dutch East Indies—parts of 
the world which were so rich in certain raw materials. 

Next it dealt with those materials for which there is an unprecedented 
demand because of the war—materials such as aluminum and copper. 
Unless we had this combined machinery, we would find ourselves com- 
peting in the purchase of materials, and the Board sees that we do not 
buy one against the other. 

Canada comes in with the United States in Washington through the 
joint U. S.-Canadian Materials Coordinating Committee, which was 
established before the Combined Raw Materials Board was set up. 

I come now to the Combined Food Board. It is no good planning 
your production resources, it is no good trying to distribute your raw 
materials, if you cannot feed the people who are going to use the one 
or make the other into munitions. For my own part, I divide the 
category of consumers into three priorities. You have to keep your 
sailors, soldiers and airmen fighting fit. You have to keep your pro- 
ducers, whether they are producers in the factory or of raw materials 
or on the farm, production fit. Then there are the rest—you have 
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to keep them supplied with sufficient food so that they maintain their 
health and do not complain unduly. 

As soon as we retake, which I hope we soon shall, large parts of the 
occupied countries of Europe, we shall have very large demands for 
relief purposes in those countries—largely for food. Of course the 
policy will be to see that some of the first relief that is sent to these 
countries is in the way of agricultural implements and seeds to enable 
them to have a good harvest as soon as possible, and to become self- 
supporting. We shall thus save the shipping which would be required 
to carry the cereals and other foodstuffs they otherwise would need. 
But there will remain a lot to be sent to these countries. 


The Combined Food Board plans the supply of food and allocates 
fertilizers and agricultural implements. It makes recommendations to 
the Governments concerned. There are nineteen committees of the 
Board, dealing with different food products and such things as agricul- 
tural implements. Up to date the Board has made some sixty recom- 
mendations, on such things as fats and oils, South American canned 
meats, fertilizers, dried fruits, tea, rice, salted and dried fish, and 
tobacco. 

There is a London Food Committee, on which the countries of the 
British Commonwealth other than Canada are represented, and which 
makes recommendations to the Combined Food Board in Washington. 


The next Board is the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board, which 
operates in two sections, one in London and one in the United States. 
Lord Leathers and Mr. Harriman are the members of the Board in 
London, and Admiral Land and Sir Arthur Salter are the members 
of the Board in Washington. 

Practically all the ships of the United Nations are owned by or 
are under charter to either the United Kingdom or the United States. 
Tonnage is dealt with in Washington under the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, and in London under the Ministry of War Transport. Until 
the middle of 1943 the United Kingdom had more ships to allocate than 
the United States, but the United States controlled tonnage then went 
up above the United Kingdom controlled tonnage. This of course 
reflects the immense amount of shipbuilding that has taken place in 
the United States, and the losses of the United Kingdom controlled 
ships operating, as the majority of them necessarily have been during 
the worst period of the Battle of the Atlantic, in dangerous waters. 

The object of the two adjustment boards is to see that the wasteful 
loading of ships is cut to the minimum, that they are loaded as econom- 
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ically as possible, and go on the proper voyages, so that we may have 
the maximum number of ships left for offensive military operations, 

I have finished my description of the Combined Boards. Will they, 
or something like them be needed after the war? It is difficult to 
prophesy now. The war may end at one time all over the world, or it 
may end at different times, at one time in Europe and another time 
in the East. But, in any event, there will most certainly be a transition 
period before any permanent machinery which may be set up can come 
into operation. In this period some of the Boards, whether as at present 
constituted, or broadened, will have to continue. 

The Combined Production and Resources Board may be valuable 
during the period of transition, not only in dealing with the production 
of relief supplies, but also in helping to solve some of the problems 
which will arise in the turn-over of industry from war to peace pro- 
duction. 

Shipping, for a time at any rate, will have to be under control. At 
the present time there are only a limited number of buyers of raw 
materials. When the war ends there will be a scramble by all nations 
for supplies in order to restore as soon as possible their peace-time 
economies. The Combined Raw Materials Board may be able to con- 
tribute to the solution of the difficult problems which will then arise. 

Singleness of purpose in winning the war has caused other of the 
United Nations to acquiesce in a somewhat restricted representation on 
the Combined Boards, but at the end of the war, or perhaps before, 
they may have to be broadened. But if the Boards are broadened out— 
if they become too large—if their memberships consist of twenty or 
thirty instead of two or three—it may not be possible to get such quick 
decisions or obtain such quick action. 

At the end of the war, the thing to avoid will be the making of any 
hurried decisions to scrap. Let us keep what is working well until 
something has been created which will work equally well. The best 
chance of solving the problems that arise in the change from war to 
peace will be through such bodies as know what can and cannot be 
done, based on their experience in dealing with similar problems in 
time of war. 

I am one of the great believers in keeping together the different 
parts of the British Commonwealth, and in the greatest possible co- 
operation with the United States. I do not mean by formal documents 
or by treaties or anything like that, but by working together for the 
common advantage of us all. That is something that we ought to do. 
Together, and with our Allies, we are a great force in the world for 
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freedom and for good government. Without the stand that we have 
made together against German and Japanese aggression, a great part 
of what is worth while in the world would either now be gone by the 
board or be in great danger. It was because we withstood the attack 
that we are in such a good position today. Now that the tide has 
turned, and still more when the battle is won, let us not forget that 
united we count for much and can together lead the whole world back 
to prosperity in peace. 


COOPERATION OR CHAOS? 


By Sir Ciive BaILlieu 
Head of the British Raw Materials Mission and British Member of the 
Combined Raw Materials Board 


INCE 1914, the American and British peoples, including those of the 

Dominions and India, have fought side by side in the two greatest 
world wars that have engulfed the human race. 

From 1815 to 1914, there were local wars, but no world war. A 
hundred years of peace—and then two world wars in 25 years! We 
might well pause and ask two questions— 

Why did we enjoy from 1815 to 1914 such freedom from world 
war, unequalled since the decline of the Roman Empire? 

What is the basic reason for the recurrence since 1914 of two 
world wars within the short space of one generation? 

The answer to the first is clear and simple. This freedom from 
world war did not happen by chance. It rested upon the policies and 
actions decided by the Governments of Britain and America. In the 
American case, it was the Monroe Doctrine, proclaimed by President 
Monroe in 1823 and designed to prevent European intervention in or 
transference of European wars to North or South America. 

Thomas Jefferson, whose advice was sought by President Monroe 
on the proposals submitted by the British Government, saw in this the 
most momentous issue since Independence. “This sets,” he said, “our 
compass and points the course which we are to steer through the ocean 
of time opening on us.” 

We know that President Monroe only made his famous declaration 
after he had been assured by Lord Canning, the Foreign Secretary, that 
the full power of Great Britain and her Navy would support this Amer- 
ican policy. 

For the overseas territories in which we were laying the foundation 
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of self-government and free nationhood—Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, India and others—we had a similar system. We 
bade aggressors “Keep out,” so that within the shelter of the rule of 
law, backed by our navy, free peoples could take root. 

The basis of both these similar and interlocking policies was the 
same. The sanciion in both cases, the power behind the moral and 
political principles on which these policies were based has been the 
British and American Navies. 

The answer to our second question, why two world wars in one gen- 
eration, lies in the failure of the American and British peoples to realize 
how fundamental to each other’s security was the unavowed partner- 
ship which inspired the policies upon which their peace and development 
had rested. As a result they failed to concert in peace the measures 
necessary for the concentration and use of their power and so facilitated 
and encouraged the aggression of Germany, Japan and Italy. 

During some 200 years, the United States and the British Common- 
wealth grew and prospered, spread their influence wide over the whole 
habitable globe. Their two great systems rose together simultaneously in 
exactly the same span of time, because they were parts of a single his- 
torical process. They were the two branches of a tree rooted in the 
same history. If the American hinterland had been occupied by hostile 
powers and the American states had not been free to expand to their 
Pacific frontier, the peoples of the British Isles could never have ex- 
panded freely along their sea lanes to their present frontiers on the 
outer margins of the oceans. 

As a result of this common expansion and their working partner- 
ship they established firmly the democratic basis of their rule at home 
and abroad, upheld the liberties of free peoples, and inspired and di- 
rected the great industrial and commercial expansion of the 19th cen- 
tury which raised the standard of living of the world. 

In the space of one generation, we have seen this great and benef- 
cent process twice brought to the verge of destruction and ruin, with 
all the manifold miseries this would involve for the human race, be- 
cause we failed to remember and understand the lesson of our past his- 
tory which is prologue to our future. We also forgot that, for democ- 
racies especially, “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

We failed, after 100 years of relative peace, to apply our interlock- 
ing mutual security policies continuously and directly and in time to 
the changing conditions of the 20th Century. 

If in the years preceding World War I and this present Armageddon, 
the peoples of the United States and the British Commonwealth had 
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spent on prudent preparation a little of the vast sums which have now 
turned Britain and North America into the greatest arsenals of time; 
if we had ourselves known and made quite sure that the world knew 
just where our policies converged, and where we would jointly take our 
stand, the history of the first half of the 20th Century would not have 
been written in blood. 

What of the future? Will we in war still repeat the mistakes of the 
last peace, and go on repeating them into the coming peace? 

This is an old story. Monroe, in his message to Congress in 
1822, quoted the ancient charge against “free governments” that “War 
will always find them unprepared . . . . that its terrible warnings will be 
disregarded and forgotten as soon as peace returns.” 

It is a law of human nature, especially of a free society, that a great 
war is followed by an inevitable reaction. Lassitude follows the over- 
straining of a Nation’s moral and material resources. There is a nat- 
ural desire to return to hearth and home and to pick up the threads of 
our pre-war lives. The eternal vigilance is relaxed. The gangster ele- 
ment in human society is encouraged. Word passes round the under- 
world that the citizens are off guard—that the policeman has left his 
beat. And so the cycle of war begins again. 

We have had a lesson that should last a thousand years. We have 
been shaken to our roots, our family life broken up, our liberties sus- 
pended—our cities destroyed, our young men and women dispersed in 
a great common crusade over the whole planet. 

The unleashing of the gigantic power generated by our free econo- 
mies geared to total war, gives us a grim satisfaction—not unmixed 
with awe and anxiety. For we are becoming dimly aware that what we 
are witnessing is the tremendous fact of a world revolution, and that 
the next thousand years will date in history from the blotting out of 
Hamburg, Berlin and Tokio from the air. 

We see that if the closely intermeshed world community is not to 
perish in destructive civil war it must have governance. Therefore we 
are attempting even during the war itself to lay, with the help of all our 
allies, the foundation of the United Nations. It is being built upon the 
four cornerstones of the United States, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Republic of 
China. 

This great design has become possible because in the words of an 
American publicist, Mr. Walter Lippmann, “within the four great 
powers of our Alliance there is an Anglo-American partnership.” 

The peoples of America and the British Commonwealth are under- 
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going a unique experience, viz., a practical first hand education through 
personal contact, over a tremendous area of the globe, as regards the 
potentialities and inner meaning of their two nations. Americans and 
Britishers are joined together in the fighting services throughout the 
British Commonwealth and in every foreign theatre where our forces 
wage war. They alone of their allies are fighting the global war on many 
fronts and all the oceans, which itself imposes on them the need ‘of the 
closest partnership with unified command and continuous common coun. 
cil. The United Kingdom is experiencing the greatest invasion since the 
Norman conquest, a friendly invasion of those who largely spring from 
the same stock and all of whom share the same faith. Whilst in 1917. 
18 the American armies, American missions, American representatives 
went to France, now they have gone to Britain and Northern Ireland, to 
Australia, New Zealand, to India and Burma, to the colonies and de- 
pendencies of the British Commonwealth. The younger generation of 
English speaking peoples are meeting and working together over an 
ever-widening field. 

Britishers are seeing for the first time the sweep and extent of Amer- 
ican power, the quality and adequacy of her armaments, the courage 
and intrepidity of her fighting men. We on our side like this “mixing 
up,” as Mr. Churchill called it. The British people have become eager to 
study and to give a foremost and permanent place in school and college 
textbooks and courses to American history and achievements, not only 
on the side of production capacity, which has become a legend, but on 
the side of science and government and the liberal arts. 

Americans serving overseas now understand the strategical and eco- 
nomic significance to the United States of the British Commonwealth 
and its dependent territories. They realise clearly what the battle for the 
supply lines in the Seven Seas of the world means to their safety and na- 
tional well-being. They know that without the British bases, which they 
now share with the nations of the British Commonwealth, they could 
not strike with their full power and weight against their enemies. 

It is from these oversea bases that the counter attack on the Axis is 
being launched: places like the Island of Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the islands of the Atlantic and the Caribbean, Gibraltar and Malta, 
Cyprus and Suez, Aden and Simonstown, Colombo, Calcutta, the Solo- 
mons, New Guinea, the Fiji Islands, New Zealand and Australia— 
Alaska, the Aleutians, Pearl Harbour, Dakar and Natal. All in the list 
save the last five are within the British Commonwealth. 

There is a developing pattern of cooperation spreading before our 
eyes—the Atlantic Charter; the Roosevelt-Churchill meetings; the Anglo- 
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American Combined Chiefs of Staffs; the six Combined Boards; the 
numerous Combined or Joint Committees in Washington, London, 
Ottawa, Canberra and Delhi; the joint war strategy; the unified com- 
mands; the sharing of naval bases and air routes; the joint and parallel 
foreign policies; the pooling of resources; Lend-Lease and reciprocal 
Lend-Lease; the vast convoys of British and American ships (and also 
others of the United Nations) carrying the raw materials of the world 
to the United States, Britain and Canada and our pooled munitions of 
war to the battle fronts, shepherded by the combined fleets and air forces. 

This positive and active collaboration of our peoples, speaking a 
common tongue, over the whole vast field of our common war effort, 
must exercise a profound influence on their future outlook and politi- 
cal development. 

They will realise that for all of them “History is Prologue” and that 
they must study their common past if they are to assure the continued 
growth and development of their peoples. In doing so, they will see 
more clearly their essential interdependence. They will understand that 
Britain had to support the Monroe Doctrine and assure the protection 
of her Navy to the growing American democracy, because otherwise 
despotic European powers would have established themselves in the 
Americas and Britain could not well have survived as a great power nor 
the British Commonwealth been born. 

They will realise that America was compelled by the hard logic of 
survival to declare in the Lend Lease Act that the defence of Britain 
(and later of the British Commonwealth) was vital to the defence of 
the United States. 

They will understand that America had to launch herself into the 
world wars of 1917 and 1941 because her peace and security would 
have been in mortal danger if the British Isles were overwhelmed and 
authoritarian European powers were to control the strategic oversea 
bases of the British Commonwealth and so turn them into bridgeheads 
of attack on both flanks of the American homeland. 

They will see the principles of the Monroe Doctrine being applied 
over more than a century to meet the changing and growing needs of 
American security. In 1823 the American defense line was extended 
to Latin America. Towards the end of the 19th century it was pushed 
out to the protective fringe of islands, Alaska, the Aleutians, Hawaii 
and Samoa. Only yesterday the Atlantic Naval Bases Agreement car- 
ried it around the fringe of Atlantic Islands from Newfoundland to 
British Guiana. Today the common American-British Commonwealth 
defense line runs right across the oceans of the world, and there it must 
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stay if the well being and security of our peoples and the rights of all 
peoples to the free use of the sea ways of the world are to be permanent- 
ly assured. The lessons of the last two world wars will have seared 
into the minds of our peoples the truth that, in the decisive con- 
flicts of the human race, when great nations arise and are overthrown, 
the supreme factors which determine the outcome have always been the 
control of vital communications and those moral forces which have 
sustained mankind in the face of tyranny and aggression. Our 
peoples will understand that the facts of history and the realities of the 
present struggle for survival make a continuation of the present partner- 
ship of our two systems essential to their own well-being and the organi- 
zation of the new Era of the United Nations. 

The first real test of this partnership will arise with the cessation of 
hostilities. Apart from the political issues then confronting our states- 
men, we shall be faced with complex questions affecting Trade and Com. 
merce, Finance and Exchange, Production and Employment. It is es- 
sential that we take steps together and in time to formulate agreed 
policies which, in the words of the Lend-Lease agreement, shall not 
disrupt international commerce but shall be such as to improve world- 
wide economic relations. Our consideration of these problems, and 
agreement on a working solution will be greatly facilitated by the close- 
ly coordinated action of the British Commonwealth and the United 
States over the whole economic front during the war. These agreements 
and working contracts arising out of the war will help us to see more 
clearly and to determine the intermediate steps which must be taken if 
our ultimate objective is to be achieved. We must aim at reaching a 
broad agreement on the domestic and international measures designed, 
amongst other things, to expand production and employment and on 
questions of currency and banking and of tariffs and other trade barriers. 

We must discuss these things together and reach a common mind, 
because until we have done so we cannot successfully discuss them with 
our Allies and we cannot play our individual parts successfully in the 
other vital parts of the peace structure, the Anglo-Soviet Alliance, and 
the Pact of the United Nations. 

The Anglo-American working partnership is no exclusive thing. It 
was the real basis of the only century of general peace since the Roman 
Empire. It is the nucleus of the United Nations in this war, as it must 
continue to be in the peace. Without it no general peace system can 
possibly endure. 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
AND THE FUTURE WORLD ORDER 


By H. Duncan HALiL 
British Raw Materials Mission, Washington, D. C. 


HE subject of this article is the only major part of the post-war 

international system already in existence. The British Common- 
wealth functions as a permanent peacetime international organization 
as well as a war machine. Most of the rest of the international struc- 
ture—apart from the Anglo-Soviet Pact and the Anglo-American in- 
formal working partnership—is an inspiration, or ideas and agreements 
of principle still to be clothed in forms and institutions. Or it is war- 
time machinery, still to be adapted to the uses of peace. 

The British Commonwealth is a unique family system of freely 
associated states, equal in status though not in stature, and grouped 
round—in Mr. Churchill’s words—the “famous island” of Britain, “the 
home of the kinship,” the Mother Country of the family. 

But a family is a union of people of different blood. And in the 
Commonwealth there are nations drawn from other kinships that have 
strengthened the family with their blood and enriched it with their 
loyalties. It was the famous Canadian-French Prime Minister, Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, who said: “Since the proud day of Rome there has 
been no title prouder than the title of one who can say ‘Civis 
Britannicus sum’.” And it was a Boer world-statesman, General Smuts, 
Prime Minister of South Africa, who before the two Houses of the 
Mother of Parliaments at Westminster described the Commonwealth 
as “this great human experiment in political organization, this proudest 
political structure of time, this precedent and anticipation of what one 
hopes may be in store for human society in the years to come. . . .” 

It is a “precedent and anticipation” in several ways: in its inter- 
national and inter-racial character; in the spiritual bonds of its mem- 
bers, their solidarity, and their sense of mutual obligation; in its 
unique international institution of a common citizenship; in the close 
identification of the citizens of each nation with citizens of their fellow 
nations through their common relation to the person of the King, 
and “the all embracing golden circle of the Crown,” symbol of their 
unity. All of this helps to explain the ease and informality with which 
the nations of the Commonwealth conduct together their common 
affairs, settling in a friendly and rational manner any differences that 
may arise. 
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Despite its apparently loose structure the Commonwealth has great 
strength and elasticity. It has withstood the second shock of this second 
world war in a way that has confounded both the evil anticipations of 
the Axis and the anxious doubt of friendly peoples. The secret of its 
strength was known to its great leaders. Five months before the war 
Mr. Churchill said: “Some foreigners mock at the British Empire be- 
cause there are no parchment bonds or hard steel shackles which compel 
its united action. But there are other forces, far more compulsive, to 
which the whole fabric spontaneously responds. These deep tides are 
flowing now. They sweep away in their flow differences of class and 
party. They override the vast ocean spaces which separate the 
Dominions of the King.” 

This judgment was based on deep knowledge of the vital human 
realities of the Commonwealth. It was made at a moment when the 
whole structure of international relations with its mass of bilateral and 
multilateral treaties, whether negotiated in Geneva, Washington, Lon- 
don or Paris, was falling into ruins. Only the nations of the British 
Commonwealth—and France—went to war against the aggressor with- 
out waiting to be attacked. They thus fulfilled, even though belatedly, 
the principles of the League Covenant to which they have continued to 
be faithful. 

Only one nation—Eire—chose the path of neutrality. She was 
free to do so. But clearly no family or close assocication of nations 
could have much meaning if some of its members were neutral when 
the others were fighting for their freedom and indeed their very exist- 
ence. Mr. Churchill said recently that Eire “does not in its present 
dispensation accept Dominion status.” But all the members of the 
Commonwealth still regard Eire as one of themselves and hope for her 
closest collaboration in the future. Geography has made her a flank 
of Britain—and more distantly of the United States. History has made 
her a mother country of both the British Commonwealth and the United 
States and her destiny clearly lies with them. Official neutrality has 
indeed been well mixed with private belligerency as witness the 200,000 
Irish volunteers reported to be serving in the armed forces of Britain. 

It was in 1940-1941, after the loss of most of its machines of war 
at Dunkirk, when survival itself was in doubt, that the spiritual re- 
surgence of the British Commonwealth flooded to its highest point. 
It rose higher than ever before, even than the spring tide of Eliza- 
bethan England. The youth, the vision, the faith, the vital forces of the 
whole British family of nations were renewed; for it is only by moral 
degeneration and loss of faith that a nation can grow old—not by 
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material weakness and still less by exhaustion of the physical stock. 
The farsighted and audacious stroke of sending to Egypt in the fall 
of 1940 the only armoured division left in Britain was the act of a 
nation in the full vigor of its youth. 

An astonishing recovery of physical strength followed and has gone 
on from peak to peak. This is not a war of exhaustion for the nations 
of the British Commonwealth, nor for the United States. “On the con- 
trary,” as Mr. Churchill said on June 8th, 1943, “they get stronger as 
it goes on. . . . We shall be stronger than ever before, in force, and I 
trust, also in faith.” In 1940 there was only faith, and at best survival 
at the cost of ruin. But now faith is fully armed and has all the prestige 
of immense success; first in the gearing of economy to total war; and 
now in the grim final test of the field of battle. 

This “Commonwealth and Empire” is no wartime coalition of allies. 
There is no falling apart in the moment of victory. Its loyalties, like 
those of any other human family, are not born of passing necessities. 
Neither are they corroded away by a multitude of petty aggressions 
springing from mutual dislike or distrust or mere selfish indifference. 

This, it may be said, is true enough of the self-governing nations, 
but what of the dependent Colonies? The experience of the war must 
have impressed even those who can look at the Empire merely from 
outside. They have caught glimpses of the real spirit of the peoples 
of the Colonies, their pride in their membership of the great human 
society of the Commonwealth-Empire, in which small communities like 
Malta can play a role of truly heroic proportions. What organization 
on a world scale could have been tested as searchingly in its inner 
loyalties, and so triumphed in the test, as the British Commonwealth 
and Empire in 1940? “In the dark, terrific, and also glorious hour, 
we received from all parts of his Majesty’s Dominions, from the greatest 
to the smallest, from the strongest and from the weakest, from the most 
modern and most simple, assurances that we would all go down or come 
through together.” 

They are coming through together. And the fact that they are 
coming through more closely united as a family of nations than they 
were at the outset of the war is one of the three or four things that 
matter most in world politics. 

But this does not mean that the family within itself is static. It 
grows and expands. It is “a great forward movement of states and 
territories . . . marching to full freedom and independent status,” as 
General Smuts has said. An American Ambassador has called the 
British Empire “a school of government that inevitably leads to self- 
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government.” Freedom and self-government are the inner political prin. 
ciples of the Commonwealth and Empire and are open to all. 

These were indeed its inner principles, even in the days of the 
American Revolution. It was the wilful misunderstanding of these 
things by some little minds in Britain that caused the Revolution. Ed- 
mund Burke—a founding father of both the United States and the 
British Commonwealth—pointed out in 1775 that the principle of Eng- 
lish freedom was the “sole bond which originally made, and must still 
preserve, the unity of the Empire.” This freedom, he said, this “spirit 
of the English communion,” this “spirit of the English constitution, . . . 
infused through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
vivifies, every part of the Empire, even down to the minutest member.” 

The only limitation on the exercise of this freedom was indicated 
recently by General Smuts. It cannot, he said, be “imposed from out- 
side”; it is a “free self-creation” which no people can possess until it is 
able to make “the grand compromise or national pact” involved in an 
agreement on its own constitution amongst the sections of its own 
population. 

The Colonial Empire is at the beginning of further great advances. 
The important declaration of policy made in the British House of 
Commons on the 13th of July, 1943, rejected internationalization of the 
existing administration of the colonies. This indeed would be opposed 
to the desires of the peoples concerned. The declaration welcomes the 
establishment in certain regions of permanent international commissions 
in which all states with colonies or major strategic or economic interests 
in the region, together with representatives of the peoples of the terri- 
tories, could consult and collaborate on common problems such as se- 
curity, transport, economics, and health. 

But even more important is likely to be the movement toward the 
partnership of the Colonies in the common family life of the British 
Commonwealth. This is an inevitable outcome of the war. It comes 
from the dangers shared together, the new loyalties, the going back of 
the armies along the old migration tracks to the homeland, the chimes 
of Big Ben coming in over the air, the human voices saying “This 
is London,” “This is Canada, calling,” and the daily passage of the 
airplanes round the new airways of the Commonwealth and Empire by 
which all parts are coming within 60 hours of each other. 

The innumerable small territories and island bases from which the 
war is being fought and won are vital points in the defense lines of 
the whole Commonwealth, and indeed of the United States and the 
United Nations. They are no longer inaccessible and remote from the 
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main stream of world affairs. They have become overnight key bases 
on the world’s highroads. They are sharers now, actively and directly, 
with Britain and the United States in the great system of collective 
security and mutual aid that has grown with the war. 

The world has become and will remain so closely knit that if war 
breaks out it is likely to sweep as a civil war through the whole com- 
munity of nations. There can be no existence on this as yet ungoverned 
planet for weak territories except within a wider family or partnership. 

In such a world self-government for small communities is possible, 
but not isolated sovereignty which could only mean living precariously 
by the charity and sacrifices of others whilst exposing their flanks to 
possible attack. Whether the partnership be the British Commonwealth 
or the larger partnership of the English-speaking peoples, or the still 
wider circle of the United Nations, membership involves responsibility, 
for mutual aid to uphold a general rule of law. This responsibility— 
no less real and morally and politically binding because it is not in any 
written bond—is just as much a part of Dominion status as free self- 
government. 

The emphasis on status belonged to a short transitional era that 
ended in 1943 with the coming at last of world air power. The razing 
of the world’s great cities by long range air power opens a new age of 
unity for the British Commonwealth just as it hammers together the 
Anglo-American partnership and makes inevitable the building of the 
United Nations. World air transport weaves the nations and terri- 
tories of the Commonwealth into a single fabric. The coming of trans- 
oceanic bombing makes its members cling more than ever to the shelter 
and certainty of their common family life. 

The British Commonwealth itself, rather than relations with the 
United States, has been the theme of this article. Yet it must be re- 
membered that the relations within the family circle of the Common- 
wealth could hardly have been closer or easier than those between mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth and the United States in Washington, in 
London, Ottawa, in the armies in the field in North Africa or Sicily or 
India, or the South Pacific. The relations of the United States with 
the individual nations of the Commonwealth have been very close. But 
in a great many matters both small and great in the field of policy, 
of strategy and military organizations, as well as of supply, the United 
States has dealt with the British Commonwealth as a whole and has 
found in this an immense convenience and simplification. 

The loyalties of Britain and the Dominions are not confined to the 
family system of the British Commonwealth. They extend to the United 
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Nations. But it is natural that first in the thought and hearts of all of 
them should come the United States of America. They have had with 
the United States an informal partnership for over a hundred years, 
based on a fundamental identity of interests. Their relations with it 
have a great deal of the intimate, informal, but enduring family qual- 
ity that binds their own nations together in the British Commonwealth. 

This was the note struck at the first historic meeting of members 
of Congress with their fellow Parliamentarians from the Parliaments of 
the British Commonwealth. This took place in June, 1943, when an 
important delegation appointed by both Houses of the United States 
Congress joined in a conference convened by the Empire Parliamentary 
Association in the House of Commons at Ottawa. The Canadian chair- 
man extended to the delegates from Congress a “family welcome” and 
the spirit of the meeting was that of a family reunion. So likewise the 
Combined Staffs met at Quebec in August, 1943, as President Roosevelt 
told the Canadian Parliament, “in the manner of members of the same 
family.” 

It is only in such existing human ties and common interests in 
various parts of the world community that an enduring world order 
can take root and grow. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS IN WAR 
AND PEACE 


By LeicHton McCartuy 
Canadian Minister to the United States 


HE friendly relations which have long existed between the United 

States and Canada, and which are now being enormously strength- 
ened, are perhaps best understood in the light of their relations with 
other countries. On the part of the United States, the once lively fear 
that Canada might be used as an instrument of British imperial policy 
disappeared soon after the formation of the Dominion indicated that 
Canada was achieving substantial national independence. And as 
Canada’s national stature has developed she has come to be increas- 
ingly a North American nation, increasingly interested in mutually 
advantageous relationships with the United States. With the enormous 
industrial and commercial expansion in the last fifty years, both 
Canada and the United States, economically speaking, have become 
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relatively independent of European economic initiative and capital, and 
have found themselves moving nearer to each other. Capital, popula- 
tion and ideas have flowed freely across the border, in both directions, 
resulting in an increasing unity of outlook and interest. 

Only in the late 1920’s and the early 1930’s was there any sig- 
nificant check to the growing closeness of relations between the two 
countries. In that decade the European and world order which many 
of us hoped would emerge from the peace settlement and the League of 
Nations, began to distintegrate. Neither Canada nor the United States 
was entirely immune from the tendency towards autarchy which became 
dominant on the continent of Europe. The Hawley-Smoot tariff, the 
Canadian tariff of 1930, and to some extent the Ottawa Agreements, 
were indications that the North American Nations were affected, though 
in much lesser degree, by the same currents which disturbed the Eu- 
ropean scene. 

But the European developments in the thirties led gradually to the 
realization by the two North American nations that they were more 
interdependent than ever before. For some time before September, 
1939, it was apparent that the two countries were again drawing closer 
together. This was reflected in President Roosevelt’s declaration in 
August, 1938: “The Dominion of Canada is part of the sisterhood of 
the British Empire. I give to you my assurance that the people of the 
United States will not stand idly by if domination of Canadian soil is 
threatened by any other empire.” Prime Minister King’s reply a few 
days later accepted a similar responsibility on Canada’s part: “We, too, 
have our obligations as a friendly neighbour, and one of them is to see 
that, at our own instance, our country is made as immune from attack 
or possible invasion as we can reasonably be expected to make it, and 
that, should the occasion ever arise, enemy forces should not be able 
to pursue their way either by land, sea or air to the United States across 
Canadian territory.” 

Continuous discussion between the authorities of the two countries, 
of which the British government was kept constantly informed, fol- 
lowed during the next two years. In August, 1940, the Prime Minister 
and the President issued a statement at Ogdensburg, announcing that 
they were setting up a Permanent Joint Board on Defense which would 
“consider in the broad sense the defense of the north half of the western 
hemisphere” and would begin immediate studies of this whole defense 
problem. The Prime Minister emphasized in the Canadian House of 
Commons that this Board “was not being formed for a single occasion 
to meet a particular situation but was intended to deal with a continu- 
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ing problem.” He added that the defense agreement was “part of the 
enduring foundation of a new world order, based on friendship and 
good will.” 

While the work of this Board is mainly secret, it was able to announce 
in April, 1941, that strategic and detailed plans had been completely 
worked out, and, in December, 1941, that these plans were in satis- 
factory operation. The recommendations of the Board resulted in the 
very considerable extension of joint defense activities. United States 
troops took over the defense of Greenland, and Canadian and United 
States forces undertook the defense of Iceland and Newfoundland. A 
chain of air bases was built between Edmonton and Alaska, and the 
Alaska highway was built in record time by the United States, with the 
cooperation of the Canadian Government, over Canadian and United 
States territory. 

Closer and substantial cooperative economic action between the 
two countries followed and has accompanied this military cooperation. 
The allied disasters in Europe in 1940 called for an enormous expan- 
sion of Canada’s industrial production. Immediate assistance was 
given by the United States through the provision of technical experts 
and of machine tools, the establishment of equal priority ratings for 
Canadian and American defense orders of vital materials, and in many 
other ways. 

The Hyde Park Declaration of April, 1941, embodied a new prin- 
ciple, the implementation of which has led beyond cooperation to a 
substantial measure of integration of the two North American econ- 
omies. The new principle, which was established chiefly as a means 
of relieving the serious exchange difficulty which had arisen from the 
enlarged volume of Canadian purchases in the United States, was that 
“in mobilizing the resources of this continent each country should 
provide the other with the defense articles which it is best able to pro- 
duce, and above all, produce quickly, and that production programs 
should be coordinated to this end.” It was estimated that by this 
reallocation of the production schedules of the two countries Canada 
might supply between two and three hundred million dollars’ worth of 
defense equipment to the United States within the next year. This 
arrangement afforded substantial relief of the exchange situation, as 
did a later clause in the Declaration providing that Canadian purchases 
from the United States for use in equipment being produced for Britain 
would come under the provisions of the Lend-Lease Act. These mea- 
sures have proved successful in stopping the drain on Canadian ex- 
change, and Canada has not asked that Lend-Lease be extended to her 
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own purchases in the United States. While the solution of the crucial 
exchange problem was the immediate achievement of the Declaration, 
the long-run significance of the new principle which it set forth is 
likely to be of even greater importance. The integration of the two 
productive systems into a combined war economy has proceeded apace, 
and its possibilities are manifest. 


To implement the principles of the Hyde Park Declaration further 
joint machinery was set up. A joint Materials Coordinating Com- 
mittee was established in May, 1941, to collect and exchange informa- 
tion on raw material supplies in both countries and to coordinate the 
flow of supplies and the expansion of their production. 


In June, 1941, the Joint Economic Committees were set up, consist- 
ing of two committees meeting together to study and report to their 
respective governments on the possibilities of (1) improving “the co- 
ordinated utilization of the combined resources of the two countries in 
the production of defense requirements,” and (2) “reducing the prob- 
able post-war dislocation consequent upon the changes which the 
economy in each country is presently undergoing.” 


I need not outline here the many achievements of the Joint Economic 
Committees nor the Joint War Production Committee which was estab- 
lished on their recommendation in November, 1941, and which seeks the 
same end—“that the production and resources of both countries should 
be effectively integrated and directed towards a common program of 
requirements for the total war effort.” Nor is there space to discuss 
the work done by the continuous direct contact between specialized 
agencies of each country and their counterparts in the other. 


The special importance of agricultural production was recognized 
by the establishment in March, 1943, of a Joint Agricultural Committee, 
reporting to the Canadian Minister of Agriculture and the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


This whole coordination of war production, as of defense plans, 
has proceeded with continual consultation between the Canadian-United 
States committees and the appropriate British Government agencies. 
The tri-partite nature of the planning was more definitely expressed in 
November, 1942, when Canada became a full member of the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board which had been formed in June 
of the year by the United States and the United Kingdom. The main 
objective of this Board is to combine the production programs of the 
three countries into a single program, adjusted to the strategic require- 
ments of the war. 
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Two points, I think, may justifiably be made in conclusion. The 
first is that the new and closer relationships between Canada and the 
United States which have been built in the stress of war promise to be 
of permanent value. In the solution of the whole series of new problems 
which has arisen out of the war, common sense on both sides has dis. 
covered new common ground which was not known to exist or whose 
existence was not widely recognized before. The interpenetration and 
coordination of the two economies has proceeded far enough that the 
advantages to both countries will not readily be foregone after the 
exigencies of war are relaxed. 

Secondly, the spirit with which the two peoples have met the threat- 
ened world catastrophe has brought them closer not only to each other 
but to the British people as well. All three peoples were compelled by 
world events to draw closer together, but out of that compulsion has 
arisen a new appreciation that their ultimate goals and philosophies 
are the same, and that each is prepared to move toward their achieve- 
ment with a new determination. 

Because of this, we can look forward to the post-war world with 
more sober and more justified confidence than ever before. 


AUSTRALIA’S PART AFTER THE WAR 


By J. B. BricpEn 
Financial Counsellor, Australian Legation, Washington, D. C. 


HE menace of invasion for the first time in her history, and by 

an utterly barbarous foe, has brought to Australia a new and vivid 
sense of her place in the comity of decent and responsible nations, both 
now and for the future. She looks eagerly and not a little anxiously 
towards the post-war world and its reconstruction, based primarily on 
the same intimate and cordial cooperation between the English-speak- 
ing nations as she now shares for common defense. Australians have 
a new consciousness of responsibility in their holding and develop- 
ment of an almost isolated continent, strategically situated to be and still 
more to become a stronghold for the free and progressive elements of 
the earth. They may reasonably claim already to have achieved a place 
in the Southern Hemisphere comparable to that of the United States 
in the world. 

Because of her geographical situation, it is natural that Australia 
should place high among her objectives of security the security of 
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transport and communication. Spiritually and materially she is linked 
with the Old World, and particularly with her Mother country, Great 
Britain. The present war has strengthened both those ties and her 
appreciation of the British Commonwealth as an international reality 
which has endured all strains and survives. Spiritual and material 
interests march fortunately together to this end and both require 
security of communication. It was for that security that Australians 
fought on three sides of the Mediterranean sea, Libya, Greece, Syria 
and Egypt, as well as on it, and over it. Australia will expect, there- 
fore, that the peace to come will safeguard the “life line” of transport 
through the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, the Suez Canal, and the 
Mediterranean. This is the route on which fast refrigerated and other 
ships will need to carry expanding supplies of Australian food, wool, 
and other materials to their natural markets across the world. What- 
ever may be the future of air transport, it is certainly an Australian 
interest to extend and to safeguard the airways servicing the same lines 
of communications. 

Until recently the problems and policies of the Pacific area have 
been as vast and as vague as the area itself. The necessities of terri- 
torial security have dissipated much of the vagueness, and they have 
focussed attention on the problems of communication with North 
America. Australia must at least have adequate security for such com- 
munications, and she will desire that all possible lines of air travel 
shall be tested, so that those communications shall not depend upon any 
one route or series of land bases. In this field there is ample scope 
for effective two-way collaboration with the United States, for there is 
a definite common interest. Adequate air communications appear to 
be as essential for Pacific area security as are secure land bases for 
the airways themselves. 

On the broader questions of trade and other exchanges Australia 
awaits a lead from the United States, believing that the close associations 
which have been established in war cannot lose their significance when 
war ends. It is hoped that the lead to be given by the United States 
will be positive and in the direction of freer trade, but whether it is 
positive or negative Australia cannot escape its influence. In the past 
Australian purchases from the United States have consistently exceeded 
her sales therein, and she has been able to pay her way only through 
other countries, and indeed largely by sales of gold through London. 
No reliance can be placed on any continuance of such abnormal pro- 
cedures, and in the future Australia may be able to buy United States 
goods only to the extent that she sells her own in the United States area. 
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It may be that a closer collaboration will be assisted by common 
interests in the development of Asia and the East Indies. While Aus- 
tralia could play only a small part in any large scale projects of that 
kind, she is so situated, both geographically and industrially, that her 
cooperation may be expected. For the rest, Australia will ask for 
an international economic policy of “live and let live.” She has in the 
past refused to throw her domestic markets open to the cut-throat com. 
petition of the world, some of it from powerful interests buttressed 
behind huge home markets of their own. Australia must take care of 
her own domestic reconstruction, and the conversion of her own war 
industries to peacetime needs. She expects to increase her industrial 
strength. She assumes that such a policy is an essential part of her 
responsibility to the world, and looks to a post-war international sys- 
tem which will provide for it. 

Australians have set great store on the declared intentions of the 
United States and the United Kingdom to maintain full employment and 
high levels of domestic consumption after the war. They would like 
to see those intentions become specific obligations on the part of all of 
the United Nations. It may be that the objective will take care of 
itself. It is one that each Democracy will owe to itself. It may be that 
demobilized soldiers and munition workers in each country will insist 
on its achievement with a unanimity and determination never before 
displayed in time of peace. It should be a less difficult thing to achieve 
than other objectives requiring positive and concerted international 
action over long periods. But success will not merely happen. It will 
certainly not come from a return to pre-war conditions. Individual 
nations will need to work towards it in different ways, but they will 
need to prepare for it as nations. Australians would like to see these 
preparations taken as seriously as prepartions for Victory. 

They have of course a special reason for this desire, for Australia 
is a dependent economy, vulnerable to the fluctuation of world pros- 
perity through her currency exchanges, and not without experience of it. 
Failure by one or more of the leading countries of the world to achieve 
the same objective would prejudice her own success. It would also, 
she believes, prejudice the whole future of international reconstruction. 

It is the Australian view that post-war reconstruction must begin in 
each country at home, and that only with the prospects of sufficiently 
smooth domestic transitions will it be possible to build a better world. 
But given full employment to sustain the spirit and desires of the United 
Nations, not even the bogey men of tariffs, currencies, and other par- 
ticular interests need be strong enough to wreck the hoped-for shape 
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of things to come. Achieve first that one common local objective, and 
those more international will be added unto it. Is this a mere vision of 
the South, an Aurora Australis radiating from the Pole but failing to 
reach the inhabited places of the earth? 

Meanwhile Australia remains hopeful that the trend of events in 
each country will establish the conditions, and sustain them, so that 
the wounds of war will be healed and the means of permanent coopera- 
tion between the nations found and made to work for the good of all. 


A NEW ZEALAND VIEW 


By WatTerR Nasu 
New Zealand Minister to the United States 


HE bonds between the individual members of the British Common- 

wealth have, of course, been strengthened by the experience of the 
present war. Although in the Boer War and in the first World War 
forces from the Dominions and the United Kingdom served side by 
side, they have never done so in such dramatic and historic moments 
as in 1940 when contingents from practically every part of the Common- 
wealth helped defend England against the Nazi invasion in the air and 
the threatened invasion by sea and land. 

Since then there has been the same community of effort of Dominion 
and other British troops; in the Middle East where the New Zealand 
forces fought side by side with Indians, South Africans, Australians 
and men from the United Kingdom in the Eighth Army; in India and 
indeed on practically every battle front of the world. In Canada the 
Empire Air Training Scheme has brought together young men from 
widely scattered parts of the Commonwealth and Empire. The very 
administration of the business of the war has meant close association 
of Dominion leaders with the British leaders in London. New Zealand 
Ministers on visits to England have attended meetings of the British 
War Cabinet and taken full and equal part in the discussions not only 
as they affected their Dominion, but as they affected the whole Com- 
monwealth. There is a constant interchange of views in London and 
in the different capitals of the Commonwealth on a mass of matters of 
common concern. 

It is important, however, to remember that although the bonds that 
keep the Commonwealth together (and above all the unseen bonds of 
common tradition and common culture and common background) have 
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been strengthened, there has been no tendency for the British Common- 
wealth to develop along lines towards an organisation in any way more 
exclusive, antagonistic to the rest of the world. Indeed this develop. 
ment of common feeling inside the Commonwealth has gone hand in 
hand with two other definite feelings. One is the great friendship and 
amity towards the United States of America. The other is the ever 
developing sense of the need for some United Nations or international 
organisation that will keep us in contact with other parts of the world 
and particularly in contact with Russia and China. 

Relations inside the British Commonwealth have remained good 
during the war, but they have not been at the expense in any way of 
relations between the Commonwealth and the outside world. In this 
outside world—looking at it, of course, from the point of view of the 
Commonwealth—the closer relations with America have been one of 
the most important factors. In the case of New Zealand, the develop- 
ment of our relations with the United States has been rapid and most 
satisfactory. Even before America came into the war, we had begun 
negotiations with a view to establishing direct diplomatic relations be- 
tween New Zealand and the United States and steps were being taken for 
the establishment of an American Legation in New Zealand and a New 
Zealand Legation in Washington. 

We had, too, important business contacts, particularly in regard to 
the provision of war materials. But the moment the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor these relations were speeded up to a very great tempo. 
New Zealand came into the American sphere of strategic responsibility. 
American Naval Units came down to our harbours and were posted 
there to meet the Japanese sweep down from the Solomons and New 
Guinea. American Marines and soldiers came to our shores on their 
way to the Pacific battle fronts. We, for our part, established hospitals, 
base camps and above all provided vast quantities of food for these in- 
coming armies and fleets and air forces. Soon our men were serving 
side by side in the Solomons and other parts of the Pacific with the 
Americans. 

In January 1942, I had the honour of coming to the United States 
to establish the New Zealand Legation in Washington and to become 
its first Minister there, and to represent us on the Pacific War Council. 
In September the Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land, came to Washington at the personal invitation of President Roose- 
velt and attended meetings of the Pacific War Council on which New 
Zealand has a regular seat. This has led to and been accompanied by 
a great increase in understanding between America and New Zealand 
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and a considerable extension of goodwill and knowledge between the 
two countries. 

Valuable, however, as the relations of the different parts of the 
British Commonwealth one to another may be and valuable as the friend- 
ship between the individual parts of the Commonwealth and the United 
States of America may be, we know from past experience that these are 
not necessarily enough to avoid another war. For that reason New 
Zealand has taken the greatest interest in the United Nations from the 
very moment that concept came into being. In pre-war years New 
Zealand took a very active interest in the League of Nations and in 1936 
submitted a detailed plan for the strengthening of the League of Na- 
tions so as to make it a very vigorous body and to give it in fact an 
international police force. For that same reason the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment has accepted the Atlantic Charter as an absolutely essential 
basis on which to build the post-war world, and has supported to the 
full such steps as can now be taken towards implementing the Charter. 

I believe, myself, and I advocated so far as was practicable in 1942 
that the best immediate steps which can be taken towards implementing 
the Atlantic Charter are those of establishing now as many possible 
bodies for reconstruction and rehabilitation on an United Nations scale 
as are possible. We need a post-war reconstruction council which would 
co-ordinate and develop the various post-war activities which are now 
under way. However, a very great start has been made with the United 
Nations Food Conference at Hot Springs, and with the Committees 
which are already preparing the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
body which is to be set up. Other very valuable discussions have been 
held or are about to be held on relief, currency, post-war trade policy 
and other matters. It is in short very satisfactory to see a start being 
made on organisations which will be genuine United Nations organisa- 
tions. But indeed, although a start has been made, one cannot stress 
sufficiently the need for urgency in this work so that there will be all the 
machinery necessary to secure the implementation of the Atlantic Char- 
ter after the war. 

If one looks therefore at these three factors influencing the contribu- 
tion the British nations can make towards post-war understanding they 
emerge as factors which do not cancel one another out, and which all 
contribute to one main idea, the furthering of world peace and world 
prosperity. 

The war has deepened the understanding between the different parts 
of the British Commonwealth and has shown that the Commonwealth 
is not an organisation which need disappear in the post-war world, but 
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which can indeed exist side by side with any United Nations organisa- 
tion and as part of it. In the second place, a greater understanding 
between the British Commonwealth and America has been an immense 
step towards the establishment of a solid and enduring world peace and 
world order. One of the most important steps for the British nations 
to take in the near future is to ensure that this understanding with 
America is furthered and deepened. In the third place, the United Na- 
tions concept has been established and has led to at least the initial 
steps being taken towards the establishment of a United Nations organi- 
sation. Here again the British nations representing as they do people 
in many parts of the world with old traditions of sound political prac- 
tice can make a great contribution to the future of the world if they 
work towards securing the continuance of the United Nations concept 
and through it to the implementation of the Atlantic Charter. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S PART IN THE WAR 


By Rate W. CLose 
South African Minister to the United States 


MONG the nations of the British Commonwealth the Union of South 
Africa can rightly claim to have provided one of the most interest- 
ing studies of the war period, for the circumstances in which it par- 
ticipated in the war, for the peculiar strategic position it has occupied 
on the United Nations Front, and for its triumphant survival against 
the deadliest propaganda weapons the enemy could bzing to bear. 
The Nazis had thought South Africa easy game. They falsely 
argued again in respect of World War No. 2, as they had falsely argued 
before in respect of World War No. 1, that a country where a large 
section of the community had been at war with Great Britain for three 
years at such a comparatively recent time (1899-1902) was not likely 
willingly to stand on Britain’s side. They listened to South Africa’s 
outspoken party politics and failed to understand the purport of what 
they had heard. They failed to realize that the South Africans were so 
outspoken because they happened to be a free and ungagged people. 
They failed to understand, too, that the minority vote against South 
Africa’s participation in the war did not necessarily mean any sur- 
render of the love of democratic liberty which the South African people 
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has as a whole nor any weakening of South Africa’s strength as a whole 
as a fighting nation. 

Their first disillusionment came with South Africa’s prompt entry 
into the war and the effective stamping out of the Nazi cells and the 
elaborate Nazi espionage system established throughout the Union; 
their second came with the Abyssinian Campaign; their third came 
with the powerful divisions which the Union sent to North Africa to 
help to keep Rommel on the run; their fourth came with the dismal 
failure of their insidious and persistent radio propaganda to make the 
slightest impression on the Union electorate in the General Election 
decided on July 7, 1943. In fact, the humourless Nazis overreached 
themselves with a too obvious interference in South Africa’s domestic 
affairs and gave offence where they had least planned to do so. It 
would require, perhaps, a volume or two to give a full outline of Nazi 
intrigue and espionage in and around the Union and it would be a 
damning indictment of Germany’s unsavoury plans against the Union 
itself. Here it can only be stated that the worst pressure the Nazis 
brought to bear in the Union, short of the actual use of force (for which 
they found no opportunity), has been triumphantly surmounted in 
South Africa. This is no small thing for the solidarity of the United 
Nations. 

Apart from the ideological front, the Union of South Africa as one 
of the autonomous Dominions in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
occupied a vitally strategic place in the free world after the Mediter- 
ranean route was denied to Allied shipping. The Cape recovered almost 
overnight its historic importance as the half-way house between the 
West and the East and the protection of the sea lanes round the South- 
ern point of Africa became one of the Union’s major wartime commit- 
ments. That task, in close cooperation with the British Navy, has 
been well carried out. Little has been heard of the submarine war- 
fare on the Cape sea route, especially off the East Coast of South 
Africa, but it was serious and the Union suffered under it. The Cape 
route has, however, been kept open for the great convoys voyaging to 
North Africa and the Middle East and the Union has made incalculable 
contributions to the common war effort in rest and refreshment for the 
men calling at her ports, the part provisioning of ships and in ship 
repairs. Guarding one of the two vital doorways between the Atlantic 
and the Indian Oceans, the other being under the enemy’s guns, the 
Union played a part the strategic significance of which will probably 
only be fully appreciated when the whole war is seen in perspective. 
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On land the Union at the outbreak of war found itself in the position 
of stand-by elder brother ready to give immediate effective help to the 
British Colonies stretching from its own Northern border to the borders 
of Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland. The Union had promised them 
assistance if they were threatened and the presence of 200,000 Italian 
troops in East Africa was not only a direct threat to Kenya and her 
sister British Colonies but also to the Union itself. The presence of a 
South African striking force on the Northern borders of Kenya when 
Italy entered the war on June 10, 1940, and the prompt bombing of the 
enemy by the South African Air Force demonstrated South Africa’s 
sense of awareness of the Axis threat from the North. What was the 
Union’s part in assisting to remove that threat from East and North 
Africa is a matter of history. 

It is not generally appreciated that the Union’s white population of 
less than 214 million is the largest settled white community in the whole 
of the African Continent. The Native (Bantu) races, numbering about 
seven million, and the Coloureds and Asiatics total more than eight 
million non-whites. 

Of the white population nearly two-thirds are mainly of Dutch and 
French Huguenot descent, a blending of blood that has produced a 
vigorous and self-reliant Afrikaner race, doggedly purposeful when it 
has marked out its goal. For many of them there was no ready re- 
sponse of the heart when Britain went to war on September 3, 1939, 
but a cool decision of the head. A minority stood aside, but in the 
course they took under Field Marshal Smuts the majority did what 
they considered was their duty as upholders of ordered freedom in the 
democratic way of life and did it by the side of their English-speaking 
fellow South Africans. Many of them were not moved by any special 
sentiment for Britain, but they believed profoundly that a threat to 
Britain was a threat to Africa and they took second place to no other 
race in their detestation of tyranny and aggression. Moreover, they 
were free and willing partners with English-speaking South Africans, 
and others in the Commonwealth of Nations—held together by a com- 
mon love of individual and national freedom and a national sense of 
responsibility in upholding the decencies of international life. 

If she had wished to do so, South Africa was perfectly free to re- 
main neutral; she decided that her moral obligations to her partners no 
less than her own interests as a free country could not permit her to 
stand aside. No other test of the solidarity of the nations of the British 
Commonwealth could have been more significant or interesting. “We 
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acted as a free and honourable people,” says Field Marshai Smuts. 
“Dishonour and sovereignty do not go well together.” 

South Africa’s defence of the Cape route and the part her armies 
have played in the field are no inconsiderable contribution to the com- 
mon war effort of the United Nations. In other respects, too, South 
Africa has shown that she is a good team worker and nowhere has 
this been better demonstrated than in the use South Africa has made 
of the splendid supplies she has received from the United States and 
from Britain. These have assisted materially in keeping the South 
African war machine going in top gear and in developing South 
Africa’s manufactures of war materials to limits hitherto undreamt 
of in the Union. With American motor engines and chassis South 
Africa has built armoured cars extensively used in East and North 
Africa. South African Air Force pilots with the Eighth Army are 
flying mainly American-built bombers and fighters. In American 
machines a South African squadron did much of the vital reconnaissance 
work accompanying every step of the invasion of Sicily. 

British and American machine tools and other important factory 
equipment helped South Africa to develop war manufactures in suffi- 
cient quantity also to supply to her Allies army boots, blankets, small 
arms ammunition, bombs, explosives, etc. Of outstanding importance 
on the other hand to her British and American friends from the mate- 
rial aspect were the ship repairing facilities developed at South Africa’s 
ports and the huge repair workshops for army purposes set up not only 
in the Union but also by South Africans in North Africa. South 
Africa has become known in this war as the “Repair Shop of the Middle 
East,” and the value of this “repair shop” to her friends has been grate- 
fully acknowledged by other combatants. The personnel in the “Repair 
Shop” and in the great network of industrial achievement in South 
Africa were truly “industrial warriors.” 

South Africa helps to train British pilots in the Union. South 
African Air Force instructors have helped to give American airmen 
specialized training in North Africa. Military hospitalization in South 
Africa has been extended into another considerable service for the 
Allies fighting in the North. 

South Africa has helped Britain with footstuffs and other exports 
within her means and helps the United States with important supplies. 
The democratic nations will look to the great power and influence of the 
United States to help to cultivate in the post-war world what Field 
Marshal Smuts calls the “new spirit of human solidarity.” 
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INDIA’S PLACE IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


By Sir GirsJA SHANKAR BAJPAI 
Agent General for India in the United States 


N a recent editorial, the New York Times wrote: “The (British) 

Commonwealth is stronger and more unified than it has ever been, 
and it has a new significance as a pattern for . . . the synthesis of self- 
government, and cooperation which must be worked out if we are to 
have nations that are reasonably satisfied and a world that is reason- 
ably secure.” India has been promised self-government within the sys- 
tem, on a basis of complete equality with Great Britain and the self- 
governing Dominions, as soon as the war is over and her political 
leaders can agree upon a constitution to be framed by themselves. 
Will a place of sovereign equality within the Commonwealth give India 
satisfaction? Will it give her reasonable security? Answers to these 
two questions, however speculative, are not without significance for 
the peace and stability of the post-war world... . 

The Congress party of India has declared for complete independence 
from the British Commonwealth; it stands for a severance of all 
political ties between the Commonwealth and India. Other political 
groups, perhaps less well-known in this country but not without influence 
in their own, would wish to remain part of it. Even for the Congress, 
Mr. Gandhi is known to have held the view, at one time, that once 
independence were granted, India might decide, of her own free-will, 
to preserve the old connection in mutual self-interest. The present at- 
mosphere of impassioned controversy is scarcely conducive to a de- 
tached judgment of what constitutes self-interest. The most hardened 
dogmas have been known to soften under the impact of realistic reason- 
ing. Within the Commonwealth, there is more than one historical prec- 
edent to encourage the hope that erstwhile foes can become staunch 
friends. 

There is so much in common between Britons and Indians today, 
that it would be a misfortune for both if memories of the past alone 
were to determine their future relations. Honour on both sides should 
be satisfied, once equal partnership is attained. India’s political ide- 
ology, Indian aims of social and economic reform, Indian civil and 
criminal law, the Indian judicial system, to mention only a few of the 
formative and stabilising forces of an organised polity, have their 
source in the traditions, the literature and the practice of Great Britain. 


The speech of political leadership in India is English; English is also 
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the medium of intercourse amongst persons belonging to different 
linguistic groups, the medium of scientific and much other scholarly 
expression, in brief, a unifying influence within and a cultural link with 
the outside world. If it be true that man fulfills himself through his 
ideals and language, there exists, already, an indissoluble bond between 
India and the English speaking peoples. But in the association of peo- 
ples, self-interest plays an even more important part than community of 
language and ideals. Can the argument for India remaining within the 
British Commonwealth be sustained from the standpoint of India’s 
interests? For her prosperity and progress, India needs two things: 
security and unity; indeed security and unity are inter-related. A frag- 
mented India cannot be a strong India and congeries of individually 
weak India states, possibly distrustful of one another, will be a tempta- 
tion to every aggressive power. 

Two conclusions suggest themselves. If the present communal dif- 
ferences in the country are a bar to Indian unity, one, perhaps the only 
possible device of preserving unity through some sort of federation or 
even confederation is the retention of a common allegiance to the British 
Crown. In Canada and South Africa, the Crown has helped to unify 
different races. It is the Crown that cements and symbolises the unity 
of Great Britain and the Dominions. May not the Crown help to bridge 
the gulf between Hindus and Moslems, between the India now comprised 
in the Provinces and the India of the Princes? 

The other conclusion is that what is true in respect of Indian unity 
as an instrument of defence is, a fortiori, truer of India’s continued asso- 
ciation with the British Commonwealth. In spite of her large popula- 
tion and economic wealth, much of it still undeveloped, India is a long 
way from military self-sufficiency. Her three-thousand mile coastline 
needs a powerful navy for its adequate protection. The development 
of aviation, and mechanized warfare generally, has increased rather 
than reduced her vulnerability. A completely independent India must 
augment the means and personnel of her defence, many times in excess 
of her pre-war forces, and multiply, several fold, its cost. Can she af- 
ford to dedicate to the production of guns, resources which are needed 
primarily for the production of butter to feed a sadly undernourished 
population? Once the question of political status is out of the way, the 
choice between guns and butter should hardly admit of any hesitation. 

True, an independent India may have other alliances open to her. 
But, historically, while it is true that new combinations and political 
groupings have often been tried, it is also true that whenever their 
raison d’étre has been the establishment of a balance of power, the 
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resulting peace has been precarious and war its culmination. The pres- 
ent war will have been fought in vain if its only legacy is a truce be- 
tween rival groups of mutually suspicious states. One must fervently 
strive and hope for a world in which the nations now united in defence 
of democracy remain united to preserve the fruits of their victory. 
Should that come to pass, India and the British Commonwealth would 
be part of a wider system, friendly partners in that system, but no less 
conscious of the greater strength that they can contribute to it through 
their own solidarity. This article will have failed in its purpose if it 
leaves the reader with the impression that India’s continued association 
with the British Commonwealth would only be to India’s advantage. 
If India needs the Commonwealth, the Commonwealth needs India no 
less. Twice, within a quarter of a century, India’s prompt aid has 
proved a timely bulwark against disaster. Major wars now tend to 
become global in surface and circumference. To any scheme of Com. 
monwealth defence, India’s strategic position and resources in material 
and men must be of vital importance. The Battle of Britain, to cite a 
concrete instance, might have failed to preserve the integrity of the Com- 
monwealth if Indian divisions and Indian supplies had not helped to 
break the assault of the Axis on the strategic arch of the Middle East. 
How much harder would final defeat of Japan be if the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States could not use India as a springboard 
for the first offensive moves in South-East Asia? Some facts of geog- 
raphy and history are timeless; they do not alter. 

But morally the Commonwealth needs India even more than it needs 
her militarily. The concept of Commonwealth as an Institution of per- 
vasive freedom must remain incomplete so long as freedom can, with 
some show of reason, be represented as a prerogative of kinship. India 
provides, on a scale unprecedented in history, the test of freedom 
broader based than kinship. If the Commonwealth satisfies the test, may 
not the Commonwealth, India, indeed mankind see in this synthesis a 
new strong hope for lasting peace and good will on this earth? 








A JUST WORLD ORDER OR SIXTY FOREIGN 
POLICIES? 


By Cuinton D. WINANT 


HERE is one issue involved in the present World War that tran- 

scends all others. That issue is the establishment of a just World 
Order in the place of the individual foreign policies of sixty nations. 

The world is waiting and hoping that American leadership will be 
great enough to formulate a just World Order and to secure its ac- 
ceptance by the world. 

As free men we could not accept the unjust World Order of the 
Axis Powers. As the greatest free nation in the world we can and 
should formulate a just World Order that will save and unite the na- 
tions of the world. 

To succeed in the establishment of such a World Order we must 
understand a fundamental truth. Unity is not a cement we can buy 
but is one of the fruits of Christian living. The design for Christian 
living requires that each member of a community (whether the com- 
munity be national, regional or the world community) shall act in the 
interest of the community. Thus in the world community each region 
should act in the interest of all regions of the world and in any re- 
gional community each nation should act in the interest of all the na- 
tions of the region. 

The only World Order then that can unite the world is one which 
recognizes the good of all peoples as the supreme authority in inter- 
national affairs. 

Once this standard is accepted by all nations, the international in- 
stitutions necessary to secure its universal application can be of the 
simplest kind. The first objectives of such institutions should be the 
promotion of world purchasing power and the promotion of world 
security. 


Wortp PurcHASING POWER 


Let us assume that all the nations of the world are grouped into 
Regional Blocs (see Appendix). Then each nation in the conduct of 
its national economy should give consideration to the trade outlets 
needed by the nations included in its Regional Bloc and each of the 
Regional Blocs should give consideration to the trade outlets needed 
by the other Regional Blocs. In this way the trading rights of nations 
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within their Regional Blocs would be protected and the trading rights 
of nations outside their Regional Blocs would also be protected. In 
other words the policy of all nations should be to protect the regional 
trading rights of every nation and also to protect the inter-regional or 
world trading rights of every nation. 

What obligations would the United States have to accept under such 
a policy? In the first place, both we and our colonial possessions would 
have obligations covering the establishment of regional tariffs, quotas, 
etc., and in the second place, the several Regional Blocs in which we 
and our colonial possessions would be respectively grouped would each 
have obligations covering the establishment of world tariffs or tariffs 
between Regional Blocs, quotas between Regional Blocs, etc. For ex- 
ample, let us suppose that the United States is grouped with Canada 
and Mexico in a North American Bloc and let us suppose that the 
Philippines are grouped with Australia, New Zealand, the British and 
Dutch Possessions in an Oceanian Bloc. The United States would then 
have the obligation to establish regional tariffs in agreement with 
Canada and Mexico, and the Philippines would have the obligation to 
establish regional tariffs in agreement with Australia, New Zealand and 
British and Dutch neighbors. Each of these two Regional Blocs would 
in turn have obligations to establish world tariffs in agreement with 
other Regional Blocs. 

The system outlined above is simply the extension of democratic 
principles to areas encompassing more than one nation. For democracy 
means that whatever concerns all the people in any given area should 
be decided by the common action of the people of that area. Can any- 
one deny that trade between Canada, the United States and Mexico is 
not the concern of all the peoples of the North American Continent? 
Or can anyone deny that trade between the North American Continent 
and other regions of the world is not the concern of all the peoples of 
those regions? Here is the acid test for the democratic nations. Are 
they willing now to apply the principles of Democracy to the whole 
world or do they intend again to limit those principles to their own 
peoples? 

To install a system of world control of world trade no complicated 
world machinery is necessary. Regional Councils and a World Coun- 
cil would be sufficient for the purpose. But the authority* of the Re- 
gional Councils and the authority of the World Council in their re- 
spective fields must be made legal and binding on all nations. For if 


*For delegation of similar authority to the National Executive, see Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 
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nations will not entrust the power to control regional trade in the in- 
terest of each region to Regional Councils and the power to control 
world trade in the interest of the world to a World Council there is no 
prospect of all nations having “access on equal terms” to the trade of 
the world. 

It may be objected that the reform proposed falls most heavily 
upon the Imperial Powers—Great Britain, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land. This is undoubtedly true, but without some Imperial economic 
disintegration there can never be world economic integration. It is 
quite likely that the great increase in the purchasing power of colonial 
possessions resulting from economic independence will more than com- 
pensate for the loss of Imperial privileges. Whether this turns out to 
be the case or not, we Americans should ask ourselves a simple ques- 
tion. It is worthwhile to try to perpetuate by force an international 
trade system that has led to two World Wars in a period of twenty- 
five years? 

If we are willing to look beneath the surface of the present conflict, 
it is clear that this war is not a war about ideologies or even a war 
about frontiers. It is a war to establish a just and sound basis for world 
living. It is a war that affects not only the future living of the Axis 
powers but also the future living of some 2,000,000,000 people. 

Should not the United States advocate a world trade system de- 
signed to give to every nation a purchasing power equal to the needs 
of its people? 

Wor.p SECURITY 


The grouping of nations into Regional Blocs is just as necessary to 
organize world security as it is to organize world purchasing power. 
In both cases Blocs of nations are necessary divisions to fix the commit- 
ments of nations for the maintenance of a World Order. 

World security must always depend upon the existence and smooth 
working of a world system organized to meet and defeat aggression. 
What does a nation threatened with aggression need? It needs the men 
and the tools to crush the aggressor. It needs to know, therefore, to 
what nations it can look to fight the aggression and what tools will be 
available for this purpose. Can all the nations of the world be counted 
upon to fight every aggression? That was the theory of the League of 
Nations. But it seems perfectly clear now that the obligations imposed 
by the Covenant did not accord with the views of free peoples. In other 
words, it is the view of free peoples that the obligation to fight aggres- 
sion jointly should be restricted to contiguous nations that are all en- 
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dangered by an aggression against any one of them. Hence the obliga- 
tion to fight aggression jointly must be limited to Regional Blocs. 

In the case of intra-regional aggression, or inter-regional aggres- 
sion, not only should all the nations in the particular Bloc concerned 
fight the aggression, but any other Regional Bloc which believes itself 
endangered by the aggression should not hesitate to attack the aggres- 
sor and in such case should be eligible for loans of armament exactly 
as though the aggression had been committed against it in the first 
instance. 

It should be carefully noted that the above system can afford no 
basis for charges of encirclement. No nation is singled out for united 
action by other nations in advance of an aggression committed by it, 
and all aggressors are treated alike. Nor can the sponsors of such a 
system be accused of maintaining a balance-of-power rule, for the sys- 
tem does not aim at equality of power in any one area, but at the sup- 
pression of aggression in all areas of the world. 

The system of security through Regional Blocs is equally applicable 
to colonial possessions (i.e., African colonies) and also to cases where 
a Dominion or Colony happens to be the neighbor of a sovereign state 
(i.e., Canada and the United States) . 

Owing to the importance of armament in modern war, Regional 
Blocs of nations do not in themselves constitute sufficient security against 
aggression. Enormous quantities of armament must also be made 
available to such Regional Blocs to aid them to fight aggression when 
it strikes. 

In a modern war between nations or combinations of nations, whose 
armaments are approximately equal, victory will ultimately go to the 
side whose capacity for manufacturing armament is the greater. The 
power, therefore, of great industrial nations (i.e., such as the United 
States and Great Britain) should under some equitable scheme of in- 
surance be placed behind all nations or Blocs of nations called upon to 
fight an aggression. 

The reasons hereinabove set forth make it imperative that Regional 
Blocs of nations join in the creation of a vast armament pool which 
would make instantly available the armament necessary to defeat any 
aggression. Such combined regional action in regard to armament 
would relieve all nations of an enormous burden which they are quite 
unable to carry singly. 

The provision of such a World Armament Pool should not only 
stipulate for the lending of armament, but should also forbid (except in 
the case of aggression and in the case of extra-regional possessions or 
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mandated territories) all sales or shipments of armament outside of the 
Regional Blocs where such armament is manufactured. 

Armament loans to fight aggression should only be available to 
nations which have fulfilled the conditions regarding the military or- 
ganization of Regional Blocs, the training of Regional Armies, etc., that 
the World Council prescribes. 

What obligations would the United States have to accept under such 
a world security system? 

Let us suppose that the United States is grouped with Canada and 
Mexico in a North American Bloc and let us suppose that the Philip- 
pines are grouped with Australia, New Zealand, British and Dutch 
possessions in an Oceanian Bloc. The United States would then have 
the obligation to fight any aggression committed against the North 
American continent. The Philippines would have the obligation to 
fight any aggression committed against Australia, New Zealand and 
British or Dutch neighbors. (The United States and Great Britain 
would, of course, also be involved in any aggression against one of their 
possessions or dominions.) Each of the two Regional Blocs would 
also have obligations and rights with respect to the World Armament 
Pool. 

To install the system of world security above described no com- 
plicated world machinery is necessary. Regional Councils and a World 
Council would be sufficient for the purpose. But the authority* of the 
Regional Councils to mobilize armies and the authority of the World 
Council to mobilize armament in case of a threatened aggression must 
be made legal and binding on all nations. 

The experience of the World has proved one thing. The way to 
peace is not by disarmament of aggressor nations. It is by maintain- 
ing a preponderance of armament on the side of nations opposed to 
aggression. If this preponderance of power under the control of a 
World Council can be made instantly available there will be few at- 
tempts at aggression in the future. 

Should not the United States advocate a system of World Security 
designed to put world might behind world right? 


CONCLUSION 


The World Order suggested in the preceding paragraphs would 
permit the industrial integration of the world on a basis just to all 
nations. 


*For delegation of similar authority to the National Executive see Lease-Lend Act. 
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Our political leaders talk a great deal about freedom. They seem 
to have forgotten about industry. And yet industry made America. 
With a just World Order industry can remake the world. 


APPENDIX 


REGIONAL Biocs In A WortLp ORDER 


America Africa 
1. North American Bloc 9. North African Bloc 
2. Central American Bloc 10. East African Bloc 
3. South American Bloc 11. West African Bloc 
Oceania 12. South African Bloc 
4. Oceanian Bloc Asia 
Europe 13. Russian Bloc 
5. Northern Bloc 14. Near Eastern Bloc 
6. Western Bloc 15. Indian Bloc 
7. Central Bloc 16. Chinese Bloc 


Switzerland (neutral territory) 17. Japanese Bloc 


8. Balkan Bloc 


COURAGE 


Courage is the price that life exacts for granting peace 
The soul that knows it not, knows no release 
From little things; 
Knows not the livid loneliness of fear 
Nor mountain heights, where bitter joy can hear 
The sound of wings. 


How can life grant us boon of living, compensate 
For full gray ugliness and pregnant hate 
Unless we dare 
The Soul’s domain? Each time we make a choice we pay 
With courage to behold resistless day 
And count it fair. 


AMELIA EArHART, 1934. 
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A CULTURAL RELATIONS DOLLAR 


By JuxLian S. DuNCAN 


CULTURAL Relations Dollar proposed herein would permit citi- 

zens of friendly countries to buy dollar exchange at lower rates 
when they attend accredited American institutions of higher learning, or 
buy American scientific publications or research apparatus. Funds to 
defray its cost, estimated at $25,000,000 per year, would be met by 
funds appropriated for this purpose by the U. S. Congress. Joao 
Ribeiro of Recife, Brazil, let us suppose, plans to study aeronautical 
engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He presents 
his registration documents to the American Consulate in Recife. There 
he fills out a budget showing the expenditures he estimates he will have 
to make for tuition and living costs. The Consulate finds after exami- 
nation that this is a reasonable sum and then issues a document which 
entitles Joao to buy cheaper dollars from the Recife branch of the Bank 
of Brazil. This financial paper for the amount of the discount would 
go through regular banking channels to the Treasury Department in 
Washington for redemption. 

The legislation would give to the Executive Branch the right to fix 
the rates at which the Cultural Relations Dollar should be sold. The law, 
however, would set up definite criteria within which the Administrative 
discretion would be allowed to operate. These interrelated criteria 
should be: (1) the comparative internal purchasing power of the cur- 
rency in question, (2) the relative level of real wages in the country, 
and (3) the value of the currency in terms of dollars. 

A number of conversations which the author has had with represen- 
tative Latin Americans suggested the idea of a Cultural Relations Dol- 
lar. Some attention has been given to what is called the tourist dollar. 
This paper excludes this proposition from the general concept of the 
Cultural Relations Dollar for the reason that the expense would be so 
high that it is not probable that the approval of Congress could be se- 
cured for it. For example, according to figures furnished by the De- 
partment of Commerce, tourists spent a total of $135,000,000 in the 
United States in 1939. Second, people able to travel for recreation are 
apt to belong to the upper and middle class income group. Third, and 
most important of all, it is assumed that the indirect effects of the Cul- 
tural Relations Dollar will give a permanent impetus to travel in the 
United States. In other words the same results can be accomplished 
with the expenditure of smaller sums of money. 
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It is true that the American government is at the present time making 
it possible for citizens of United Nations countries, especially Latin 
American countries, to visit the United States either as students or ob- 
servers through various agencies such as the State Department, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and other agencies, 
public and private. There is, however, a wide-spread feeling that such 
aid is a wartime measure and may be stopped at the end of the war. 
It is proposed here that we tackle now the problem of giving a perma- 
nent status to selected parts of the war-motivated programs. The cen- 
tral thesis of this paper is that the matter is of sufficient importance to 
justify its being laid before Congress now so that it may have the chance 
to say whether or not it will become part of our permanent policy. The 
writer particularly does not desire that the comments herein shall be 
regarded as any reflections upon the Division of Cultural Relations of 
the State Department and similar activities conducted by the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. It is his considered judg- 
ment that some of the most constructive work now being done by the 
State Department is that being performed by the Division of Cultural 
Relations under the leadership of Mr. Charles A. Thompson. 

Let it be assumed that one is seeking to persuade Congress to ap- 
propriate a sum of twenty-five million dollars annually for a Cultural 
Relations Dollar. What arguments should be presented to Congress 
which can also be understood by the voters at home? 


I 


The average citizen is acquainted with the manner in which con- 
tacts are used to secure business. For example, membership in the 
businessmen’s luncheon club pays dividends not simply in the pleasure 
of association but in contacts that lead to new business. Your ordinary 
citizen is able to comprehend how being the chairman of the Com- 
munity Chest drive not only serves the community but gives the business 
or professional man who may be donating his services for his work 
contacts which could not be secured in any other way. For example, 
one of the most successful life insurance salesmen the writer knows has 
an invaluable source of new contacts in the work which he does every 
year as Chairman of the Community Chest campaign in a middle west- 
ern city. In much the same way the scientific affiliations which would 
result from the adoption of a Cultural Relations Dollar would produce 
new business. For example, take the point of view of a head of a lead- 
ing technical research institute, let us say, in a Latin American country. 
“I am able,” he might say, “to purchase all the technical books that I 
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need. My organization is able to buy the literature on industrial stand- 
ards which is published in the United States. My budget is sufficient 
so that all the important works in our field of endeavor can be easily 
purchased. But I must tell you that the Standards Association of other 
countries for example are willing to supply their material free of charge 
because it means more business for them. I am aware of the fact that 
some of the non-profit technical organizations in my country are not 
as well situated financially as we and that they cannot, under present 
circumstances, buy what they need. It seems logical to conclude that 
they will tend to buy from those nations which make their technical and 
scientific material available to them.” The nexus between scientific 
standards and purchase of industrial machinery and supplies is very 
close. 

The general public has also been made familiar with the principle 
of the “loss leader.” In this system a merchant may sell one item be- 
low cost in order to get the customer in the store. The profits that he 
will make on other sales to these customers will more than compensate 
him for the relatively small loss which he makes on the “loss leader.” 
The business world is also acquainted with what is known as institu- 
tional advertising. Many companies allot substantial sums for general 
advertising not designed to sell any particular product but simply to 
build up goodwill for the company. The United States sells abroad 
goods and services, and collects interest and dividends in sums which 
vary between seven billion dollars per year in 1929 to two billion, four 
hundred million dollars in 1932. The Congress may be informed that 
the sum of twenty-five million per year budgeted herein for the Cul- 
tural Relations Dollar would be only four-tenths of one per cent of the 
1929 total of purchases of goods and services and payment by foreigners 
to us as interest and dividends. Even the most conservative firm would 
probably not regard this sum as an excessive expenditure for institu- 
tional advertising. 

It appears probable that the sum expended would result in the rais- 
ing of the standard of living in the countries to whom it was extended. 
If the standard of living is raised in any country cooperating in the 
program it will be able to buy more from us and we, therefore, will also 
gain. Scientific advancement is one of the primary factors accounting 
for the high standard of living in this country, and there is every reason 
to assume that making the results of scientific discovery freely available 
would lead to the raising of the standard of living in countries enjoying, 
under the proposed plan, a substantial discount in their purchases of the 
dollar for cultural relations purposes. The criteria suggested would en- 
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sure that the more advanced countries would not be given the right to 
purchase dollars at as low a rate as those less advanced. 


One should not apologize for telling members of Congress and the 
general public that such a proposal could reasonably be expected to 
increase goodwill, if it were made part of the permanent policy of this 
country. A goodwill which is valuable for its own sake as an end in 
itself! The American voter, the writer believes, would concur in this. 


It will add to national security. The sum which it is proposed that 
Congress will appropriate here is moderate indeed in comparison with 
the sum, which are properly spent on arms. The sum of twenty-five 
million dollars is probably not greatly in excess of the cost of a light 
cruiser, the amount proposed for the Cultural Relations Dollar per year. 


II 


What would it cost? Unfortunately we have no figures to give us 
precise guidance here. According to recent figures the number of for- 
eign college and graduate students now in the United States is approxi- 
mately twenty-five hundred. Let it be assumed that each student would 
spend one thousand dollars per year. This means an annual expendi- 
ture of two and a half million dollars. However, it is probable that a 
much larger number would enter if they were able to purchase dollar ex- 
change on a more favorable basis. Unfortunately for the technical 
economist we do not have the data upon which to construct a demand 
curve. The statements here are tentative and emphasize that a large 
amount of discretion must be given the Executive in administration. 
Let it be assumed that the average discount for the purchase of dollar 
exchange is fifty per cent. Let it be further assumed that the partici- 
pating countries contribute an additional ten per cent, making a total 
discount to the students of sixty per cent. Nothing of the sort has ever 
been tried before so that we have no factual basis for predictions as to 
how many students would come to the United States if such a discount 
were available. For the purpose of discussion, let us assume that twenty 
thousand would come—twenty thousand it should be borne in mind is 
not large as compared with the enrollment of our larger state and pri- 
vate universities. The total cost to the United States Treasury for such 
a project then would be ten million dollars ($500 x 20,000). This is 
one of the most important single items in the proposed plan. The 
student, it is assumed, will be able to defray his traveling expenses out 
of the discount allowed for the dollar exchange. It is assumed that 
steamship lines will give discounts to students. 
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ScIENTIFIC Books 


Here again the statistical basis for the estimate is exceedingly slim. 
We do not know how many scientific books were sold abroad in any 
prewar year. The data provided by government agencies gives two 
categories: textbooks and other bound books. The writer is inclined 
to the belief that purchasers of American textbooks and non-fiction 
books (perhaps even fiction) should be allowed to buy the books at 
the discount proposed. The average purchases of all textbooks for the 
years 1938 and 1939 were 2,006,000 and 1,806,000 respectively; other 
bound books between $3,214,000 in 1938 and $2,905,000 in 1939. This 
gives a total of approximately five million. Unfortunately we have no 
means of knowing what the other bound books were. The government 
export declaration does not require the shipper to declare the type of 
publications in this category of other bound books. It is what we know 
as a “basket” category which would include fiction as well as non- 
fiction works. The writer believes on the basis of browsing in book- 
stores in South America and on the continent of Europe and visits to 
libraries that the percentage of the books in English which are scientific 
or technical is larger than the percentage in the United States. He is 
inclined to the view that the higher the rate of discount the country 
would be entitled to for the purchase of the Cultural Relations Dollar 
the higher would be the relative percentage of textbooks and scientific 
books as compared with works of fiction purchased. There still remains 
the problem of what might be the sale of books if an average discount 
of fifty per cent for textbooks and non-fiction works including sub- 
scriptions to publications of scientific societies were offered. An average 
discount of 50 per cent in dollar exchange for this purpose might re- 
sult in total expenditures for textbooks and non-fiction work going 
as high as ten million dollars per year. This would mean that a figure 
of five million would still have to be provided for. 

Difficulties equally formidable present themselves when we seek to 
form an idea of how much scientific research apparatus would be 
purchased. The Department of Commerce lists three general categories 
on which accurate data is available: first, surgical and medical instru- 
ments; second, other scientific laboratory and professional instruments; 
and third, other optical goods (but not including optician’s supplies or 
surveyor’s instruments). These are “basket” categories and we have 
no means of breaking them down so that we might determine what uses 
the equipment served. The following table gives the expenditures on 
these categories for the years 1938 and 1939. 
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ToTAL EXPENDITURES ON SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL APPARATUS 


1938 1939 
1. Surgical and medical instruments $485,000 $622,000 
2. Other scientific laboratory and professional 
instruments and apparatus (not including 
any military or aeronautical equipment) 4,324,000 3,859,000 
3. Other optical goods Ss 280,000 355,000 





a _....$5,489,000 $4,836,000 


It is proposed that all non-profit research organizations be given the 
right to buy technical equipment and that all non-profit hospitals and 
public health organizations be given the right to purchase their surgical 
and medical instruments under this Cultural Relations Dollar. Again 
it must be borne in mind that we do not have the basis upon which to 
construct a scientific demand curve for these products. It is possible 
that the average fifty per cent discount on dollar exchange provided 
by the American government plus the ten per cent by the participating 
governments would lead to total purchases of twenty-million per year 
for institutions entitled to purchase under the terms of the act. This 
leads us to budget ten million dollars for this item. 


III 


MECHANICS OF THE PLAN 


The Embassies and Consulates acting with the Division of Cultural 
Relations of the Department of State and the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs would be of material assistance in the gen- 
eral administration of the plan. The agency in the Department of Ag- 
riculture which successfully managed the Food Stamp Plan would be in 
a position to offer extremely valuable suggestions as to methods by 
which excessive red-tape of bookkeeping could be avoided. The essence 
of this “Food Stamp Plan” was that stamps given to low income groups 
ultimately find their way to the Federal Reserve Bank where the private 
banks which have taken them receive regular funds. 

It is recognized that some safeguard should be placed upon the 
administration of this portion of the proposed expenditures in order to 
prevent institutions from buying equipment which they are not yet pre- 
pared to use. An automatic check is provided students in that no stu- 
dent should be allowed to buy dollar exchange unless he can present a 
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matriculation certificate from an accredited institution in the United 
States. And it is further proposed that the National Research Council 
of America, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the Division of Cultural Relations of the Department of State, or the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs be asked to coop- 
erate in working out proper safeguards. 

It is believed that the National Research Council or any American 
body delegated to assume responsibility with regard to the fiscalization 
of reduced expenditures for scientific apparatus might wish to select 
a national association within each cooperating country to carry out the 
details of the plan. In this case the certificate of the national scientific 
body presented along with the details of the machinery desired would be 
sufficient data upon which the Embassy or Consulate would be able to 
issue the proper certificate to the national bank. This would cut down 
red-tape to the barest minimum. 

It is not believed that any restrictions other than the missions of 
this government would be necessary to fiscalize purchases of textbooks 
and scientific works. It may be assumed that foreigners seeking to buy 
textbooks or non-fiction works are competent judges of material which 
they want. The only certification desired is that all the books be non- 
fiction. 

It would seem advisable in order to have the Latin Americans feel 
that it was not all a unilateral movement that part of the funds should 
be provided by their governments and if any duties are levied on books 
or scientific instruments they should be abated. Also the red tape in- 
volved in purchasing limited amounts of dollars should be reduced. The 
long experience of the Rockefeller Foundation in its medical work in 
foreign countries suggests the value of the contributions, however small, 
from those countries which might wish to cooperate. The percentage 
need not necessarily be uniform for every country. It is suggested, 
however, that the ratio be positively correlated with the degree of dis- 
count in buying dollars fixed by the Executive. For example, if it were 
decided that country Y should receive a discount of fifty per cent on 
dollars used for cultural relations purposes then country Y would con- 
tribute from its treasury an additional discount of ten per cent. It will 
be noted that complete data on how much such a program would cost is 
lacking. It is suggested that the initial appropriation be twenty-five 
million dollars. A few years of experimentation would yield more pre- 
cise data. The sums allocated are to be regarded as tentative and sub- 
ject to modification. 





POEMS FROM LATIN AMERICA 


THE SYMBOL 
By Maria Atic1a DomincuEz* 


Translated by Ruth Clare Jackson 


Above the palid boundary of the day 
The morning star’s a flame that treasures high 
All that is light, its glow a promise still. 


A lark sings now, because it is the dawn, 
And in her sadness does the nightingale 
See in it traces of the night’s deep blue. 


Thus, too, may you, oh Love, oh Poetry, 

May you be light which sings, be light which sighs, 
And light which challenges in triumph all 

That its imperishable essence does not know. 


And thus, again, oh Love, oh Poetry, 

You see your symbol ever constant now 

In that bright flame sublime which is your guide 
Always, across the dark, redeeming ever, 

Unto the very threshold of the day. 


A SONG OF JOY 
By Maria Axic1a DoMincuEz 


Translated by Ruth Clare Jackson 


For the light of day 
For that old lamp that’s yours and mine 
Let’s sing together a joyous song. 


For the flax that blooms like a message come 
From the sky to the country-side, 

For a star of gold in the waters deep, 

For the icy draught 





*Maria Alicia Dominguez is an Argentine writer, born September 6, 1908 in 
Buenos Aires. She has been professor of Spanish in the Southern Commercial 
School for Women of Buenos Aires and in the Colegio Nacional. A member of 
P.E.N., she has published many volumes which include poetry, novels, and essays, 
and she is a contributor to the magazines El Hogar, Caras y Caretas, and Nosotros. 
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From the river swift 

Which slaked our thirst at harvest time. 

For the good gray earth that’s yours and mine, 
Let’s sing together a joyous song. 


May they be like beads of rosy coral, 
All our hours of sowing and toil, 
Because in the ears of corn 

Time has for us its gold stored up, 
Because after the night, day comes along, 
Let’s sing together a joyous song. 


Because perhaps when dead 

We shall be as leaves in laughing gardens, 
Or rolling stones, 

Or far-off stars, 

Grains to be threshed, 

Apple-blossoms. 


For the renewing 

For the excelling 

For the endless wheel, for the endless way 
Which awaits your soul with mine along, 
Let’s sing together a joyous song. 


Because by thick veils the dawns are hidden, 
Because we are sons of infinite hours, 
Because we fare forth 

But return again. .... 

For the shadow eternal that’s yours and mine 
As today the day is long, 

Let’s sing together a joyous song. 


THE SWALLOW 
By Maria Axic1a DoMincuEz 


Translated by Ruth Clare Jackson 


The swift swallow has come to me singing 
Of happy childhood; it came from the sea, 
The blue of the snow country bringing 
Where my heart went out to save thee. 
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The swallow of story all golden 

Beats his wings softly sweet on the pane, 

Sees the garden, love, harmonious and verdant, 
Sees the almond tree flowering again. 


Only yesterday was I young and happy. 
Was it yesterday that you began to sing? 
The blue swallow a rose now is bringing 
For us two, over seas on the wing. 


Above the swallow the sky now is tranquil; 
Below it is quiet, the sea. 

Oh, love, love, oh soul in its springtime! 
You’ve not suffered; my tears cannot be. 


This is an old song, now returning. 
How sweet to remember its strain. 
The words of a well-loved old story 
Which your love sets to ringing again. 


The messenger of spring here is flying. 

A blue path opens where he goes. 

Says his song—yes; his flight, oh be waiting! 
Far over the sea lie the snows. 


PRAISE OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE* 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF JUANA DE IBARBOUROU 


BY WILLIS KNAPP JONES AND READ BAIN 


Oh language of song and singing! 

Oh tongue of the old romancers! 
Teresa the Mystic spoke you, 

And you gave my love his answers. 


The language my mother prays in, 

In which I murmured: “I love you,” 
In that bright American midnight 

With millions of stars above you. 


*It is especially fitting that the Uruguayan poetess who was born in 1895 
should voice her praise of the language of Latin America because she has been 
formally hailed as poet laureate of the Spanish New World and given the title 
Juana of America. Besides this type of verse she has written everything from color- 
ful poems to the Uruguayan landscape to mystic verses based on her study of the 


Bible. 
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Oh language of richness and beauty, 

So haughty and gallant,—sustaining 
Most fitly the haunting music 

Of the sweet guitar complaining. 


THEY CAME .. .* 
By ALFONSINA STORNI 


Translated by Madaline W. Nichols 


Today my mother and my sisters 
came to see me. 


For long, I had been alone 
with my verses, my pride . . . Almost nothing. 


My sister, the older one, is grown. 
The first dream passes. I said to the child: 
—Life is sweet. All evil ends. 


My mother smiled as those who know 
souls well are wont to smile. 

She put both hands upon my shoulders; 
looked deep within me... 

And my tears came. 


We ate together in the warmest room. 
A Spring-time sky. All the windows 
were opened to its light. 


And while we talked in quiet 

of many old, forgotten things, 

my sister, the younger one, broke in: 
—The swallows pass. 


*Despite her birth in Switzerland, Argentina claims Alfonsina Storni for it 
was in the South American republic that she lived her life and wrote the verse 
which brought her fame. Coming to Buenos Aires from the provinces of San 
Juan and Santa Fe, to earn a living for herself and her family the little provincial 
school-teacher passed through some hard years before success came. Poetry 
brought her spiritual consolation. Her first book of poems was published in 1916. 
At first romantic and lyric her verse gradually became more symbolic and profound. 

Alfonsina Storni was one of Hispanic America’s best women poets. She died 
tragically in 1938. 

















Books for the Times | 








U. S. Foreicn Poxicy: SHIELD oF THE RepusBLic. By Walter Lippman. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1943. 177 pp. $1.50. 


No Secretary of State ever wrote a finer statement of foreign policy 
than the author of this outstanding book. His knowledge of diplomatic 
history is thorough; his analysis of American foreign relations is accu- 
rate; his conclusions are inescapable; and his literary style is elegant 
in its clarity and simplicity. 

The leit motiv of this book is the very simple one that a nation’s 
power should be commensurate with its commitments. The general con- 
clusion is that the international commitments of the United States in- 
exorably require a “nuclear alliance” with Great Britain, Russia, and 
China. 

Mr. Lippman’s book amounts really to a great state document which 
should be read and studied by every thoughtful American, particularly 
by every United States official. It constitutes a diplomatic vade mecum 
of permanent value somewhat akin to the Testament of Richelieu. 


P. M. Brown. 


Tue Encuish Peopie. Impressions and Observations. By D. W. 
Brogan. New York, Alfred Knopf, 1943. 246 pp. and index. $3.00. 


It is, of course, a commonplace that the average American dislikes 
England and is distrustful of anything English. His hostility is rooted 
in the study of “patriotic history” with its gross perversions of Anglo- 
American relations since colonial days and in frequent jerks at the 
lion’s tail by shoddy politicians exploiting ancient prejudices as an in- 
fallible means of corralling votes. It is reinforced by the patronizing 
tone adopted by altogether too many English novelists, lecturers and 
travelers. Anti-English sentiment has, indeed, been a perfectly normal 
expression of American nationalism for the past hundred and fifty 
years. 

This book, dealing with the English rather than with the British 
and written by a publicist of Scotch and Irish extraction, seeks to over- 
come the American’s instinctive aversion by explaining the English- 
man’s social background thus developing sympathetic understanding 
which will facilitate cooperation between the two peoples in a period 
of world crisis. 

The Englishman is described as a product of an old, stratified so- 
ciety marked by class education, a state church, a fully-matured democ- 
racy and pride in empire. The author holds that, in the heyday of 
Victorianism, the English were the most insufferable nation known in 
modern times because the world was then literally their oyster, but that 
their complacency has been completely shattered by the emergence of 
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Germany, Russia and America as industrial rivals, by the masses’ de- 
mand for social justice, by the Boer War and by events since 1914 with 
the happy result that Englishmen today in reality have much the same 
outlook on life as the Americans. 

Mr. Brogan wields a facile pen and, while he lacks the penetration 
of André Siegfried and his observations literally contain nothing new 
to the student of international relations, the general reader will derive 
much pleasure and benefit from perusing his thoroughly delightful 
volume. 


LowELu RaGatTz. 


HisTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PeopLes. By R. B. Mowatt and 
Preston Slosson. New York, Oxford Press, 1943. 553 pp. and in- 
dex. $4. 


Without attempting to mention all the main events in the history of 
the English-speaking world, this volume emphasizes the development 
of institutions and traditions in the different parts of that world. Be- 
ginning, naturally, in Britain one follows the story through stages of 
differentiation in the civilization of the New World, in the British Com- 
monwealth and over-seas possessions. 

The British author, Professor Mowatt, who has lately died, was a 
historian who had taught in the United States as well as England; the 
American author, Professor Slosson has also taught history in Great 
Britain as well as in America. They succeed admirably in expressing 
American facts in terms intelligible to British readers and British facts 
in language familiar to Americans. It is altogether an interesting his- 
tory from about the fifth century up to the present war, and is an 
eloquent argument for real bonds of union between English-speaking 
peoples. This need is shown to rest only partly on language but even 
more upon similarity of ideals and institutions. 

M.S. C. 
EDUCATION AND THE UNiTEp Nations. A Report of a Joint Committee 
of the Council for Education in World Citizenship and the London 

International Assembly. Washington, American Council of Public 

Affairs, 1943. 112 pp. Price $1.00. 


The report suggests the immediate appointment of a United Nations 
Bureau for Educational Reconstruction, the assessment of the costs of 
educational reconstruction, over and above actual reparations, to the 
United Nations in proportion to their size, wealth, and degree of mate- 
rial injury. The little volume raises issues which are basic to enduring 
peace. The program proposed is a step in the direction we must go. 

Pau F. Dove ass. 


THe Morat Ipeats oF Our Civitization. By Radoslav A. Tsanoff. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. 636 pp. Notes, index. $5.00. 
In this history of philosophy, Professor Tsanoff seeks the “moral 
self-understanding of our civilization.” By a survey of the problems 
of conduct and the alternatives of moral and social values as defined 
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from the Greeks to John Laird and Nicolai Hartmann, the author clari- 
fies patterns of moral outlooks on life. Irving Babbitt described our 
age by saying that it possessed a prodigious peripheral richness sur- 
rounding a central void. Tsanoff affirms this same idea by referring 
to our “immense material growth” leaving a “stunted spirit.” Our age 
needs to realize the fact that “our civilization is what it is and where 
it is because of our choice and scale of values,” the author says, “What 
men actually espouse or reject depends upon what they expect of them- 
selves and approve or disapprove in others, upon what they consider 
as of supreme worth and importance, what only of incidental concern, 
and what of no account of all: in a word, depends on their moral out- 
look on life.” To a society confused about its spiritual heritage Tsanoff 
brings the perspective of the history of human thought and the insight 
of critical understanding which comes with the courage to face the 


outcomes of moral choice. 
Paut F. Douctass. 


One Wortp. By Wendell L. Willkie. New York, Simon and Schuster, 

1943. 85 pp. $1 (paper), $2 (cloth). 

It is easy to see why this book has had already such a phenomenal 
circulation since its first publication. In the first place Mr. Willkie’s 
language is that of familiar talk, almost scriptural in its simplicity; in 
the next place he records a trip to nearly all the centers of the world 
conflict which we are all trying so hard to follow and appraise in the 
terms of American ideals. On that trip he met and talked with many 
of the leaders in the head-line news. His report of them makes them 
very real. 

But first and foremost is Mr. Willkie’s own earnestness, unaffected, 
shrewd and straightforward, which leads us with him to the belief ex- 
pressed in his title, that we are all one world. 

M. S. C. 


Berore BATAAN AND AFTER. By Frederic S. Marquardt. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1943. 305 pp. and index. $2.50. 


Perhaps the most enlightened colonial relations of modern times 
have been those between the United States and the Philippines. The 
author of this book, who has spent a large part of his life among the 
Filipinos, thinks so. He also feels that the principles that have been 
followed in these islands offer the best, most hopeful pattern for the 
future development of many Pacific lands. 

The volume gives the history of American occupation of the Philip- 
pines largely through the experiences of the many American teachers 
who went from America to live and work there. However, as an editor, 
Mr. Marquardt also has known all the outstanding personalities and 
events in the islands since Americans went in. The book is interesting 
as well as encouraging reading. 

M. S. C. 
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THE WorLpD oF YESTERDAY, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Stefan Zweig. 

New York, The Viking Press, 1943. 445 pp. and index. $3. 

While this, the last and probably the best of Stefan Zweig’s works 
is labelled an autobiography, it is more the biography of intellectual 
life in Europe for the past half century. Especially are the changes that 
have taken place in artistic and social life in Austria and Germany here 
simply and sincerely described. 

Zweig, a poet and dramatist, was over thirty at the time of the first 
world war. When that war was over he sensed the atmosphere of tragic 
disturbance all about him. Along with other intellectuals he wrote, lec- 
tured and travelled widely, hoping to further international understand- 
ing. But events moved relentlessly on toward disaster. Zweig, of Jewish 
ancestry, found himself an exile, then an enemy alien wherever he went. 
His book recalls many events and persons that might now be forgotten 
in the swiftly boiling cauldron of events but for this moving and sin- 
cere narration. M. S.C. 


THE ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND OF THE SECOND WorLp War. By C. 
Grove Haines and Ross J. S. Hoffman. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1943. 659 pp. and index. $4.25. 


The American public has an insatiable desire to learn “how it came 
about” and books setting forth the whys and wherefores of the present 
conflict are currently in great demand. Their number is already large 
and have a wide natural market in study club groups and educational 
circles. An enormous new outlet has just appeared in the Army and 
Navy background courses. 

The volume under consideration here is to date one of the best of 
the more scholarly works in the field to appear. The events of the past 
generation are set forth in interesting fashion with an honest attempt 
at accuracy and impersonal appraisal with a considerable amount of 
interpretation which is commonly lacking in those produced for the 
man in the street. 

Sixteen excellent maps and a good index add materially to the 
book’s usability. The price is, surprisingly enough, out of line with 
competing works, which will limit its adoption in colleges and univer- 
sities as a differential of fifty cents to seventy-five cents is a strong 
determining factor in selecting a text for class use. 

Lowe. Racatz. 


OUTLINES OF THE FutuRE: World Organization Emerging From the 
War. By Henri Bonnet. Chicago, World Citizen Association, 1943. 
128 pp. Price, 25 cents. 


Monsieur Bonnet finds wartime cooperation establishing a pattern 
of future world organization because (1) military collaboration lays 
the basis for a system of collective security; (2) Lend-Lease has estab- 
lished an intricate system throughout the free world of mutual help and 
assistance in economic matters; (3) combined organizations for relief 
and for the production and distribution of raw materials and civilian 
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supplies are in process of development. “The most important lesson 
of the war,” the author says, “is that the strong bonds forged during 
the hours of gravest danger, and between peoples who have never be- 
fore attained so high a degree of cooperation, must not be destroyed— 
the United Nations will have to weld together unceasingly, and enlarge 
the present means of collaboration, thus assuring the necessary evolu- 
tion toward new and solid bases of world organization.” Monsieur 
Bonnet’s little volume is must reading for all who desire an up-to-the- 
minute summary of where we are and a preview of where we can go 
if we have the political will to get there. Pau, F. Dovczass. 


SoME Books on RussIA 


Moscow DATELINE, 1941-1943. By Henry C. Cassidy. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1943. 367 pp. $3. 

From inside Russia comes this report by a distinguished correspon- 
dent of the Associated Press, of how the war is affecting Russia. The 
report is intimate, sincere and discriminating, weli-worth careful read- 
ing. A very valuable addition is a list, with titles and offices of political 
leaders in Russia and front-line commanders, as of February, 1943. 


M. S. C. 


MorHer Russia. By Maurice Hindus. New York, Doubleday, Doran, 

1943. 395 pp. $3.50. 

Having known Russia twenty years ago, Mr. Hindus now re-visits 
that country and finds the changes and growth astounding. Through 
the siories of individual Russians of today he shows those changes and 
estimates the present character of Russia, its strength and its promise. 

Among changes he notes fresh emphasis on patriotism, a new accent 
on family life, enthusiasm for Russian history back of the revolution, 
and new reverence for old people. He found also some relaxing of 
antagonism to church and religion. 

Russia, Mr. Hindus thinks, should not be measured in terms of 
Anglo-Saxon experience and liberties in planning the post-war world. 
She must be understood for the thing she is becoming. She is much too 
powerful, too important, for us to permit hatred or contempt to in- 
fluence our understanding of mutual human needs. M.S.C. 


Soviet Russta’s Foreicn Poticy, 1939-1942. By David J. Dallin, 
translated by Leon Dennen. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1942. 452 pp., including an appendix on Soviet Foreign Trade, 
references, and index. $3.75. 

In all the voluminous literature on diplomacy it would be hard to 
find so cynical and repulsive a record as is exposed in this scholarly 
account of Russian foreign relations during these momentous and con- 
temporaneous years. Machiavelli himself would have doubtless been 
astounded in admiration of this tale of duplicity and disregard of moral 
principles. 
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The author with admirable objectivity and clarity of exposition has 
let this sordid story unfold itself without comment. The major conclu- 
sion inevitably reached by the reader is, that while an understanding 
with Soviet Russia concerning post-war policy is most desirable, it is 
extremely doubtful whether any agreements and promises would be 
kept. Nations must always think first of their own interests but the 
best insurance of national interests lies in the good faith of responsible 
statesmen. A general understanding concerning post-war policy be- 
tween the United Nations is imperatively necessary, but it would seem 
most precarious, in the light of this illuminating exposé, to place much 
reliance on the Russian Soviet. More than ever the United States is 
thrown back on the basic need of a complete understanding with the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations for the maintenance 
of justice, order, and a durable peace when victory has been won. 


P. M. Brown. 
7. * 
Is GERMANY INCURABLE? By Richard M. Brickner, M.D. Philadelphia, 

Lippincott, 1943. 318 pp. $3. 

In non-technical language Dr. Brickner describes a paranoid per- 
sonality as a psychiatrist sees him. He then goes on to show how, 
apparently, the bulk of the German people show evidence of the same 
qualities. Indeed it looks to him as if the Germans had been danger- 
ously paranoid for at least five generations. We suspect that this analy- 
sis of a whole race for so many generations will not stand the test of 
historical examination. 

Indeed he does not attempt to state that normal Germans do not, 
even now, exist, but unfortunately most of them seem to him to be 
outside Germany at present. He takes account of exiles and of emi- 
grants to other countries, and, quite definitely, of the peaceful, normal 
Germans of Swiss citizenship. It is with these non-paranoid elements 
that he believes society should cooperate in reconstructing a Germany 
cured. 

Perhaps the most helpful mission of the book is to show, by com- 
parison with the recommended treatment of paranoid patients by their 
families, how the outer world may hope to restore a mad Germany. 


M. S. C. 


War AND PEACE IN THE Paciric. Preliminary Report of the Eighth 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. New York, Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943. 164 pp. 
$1.25. 

In this carefully prepared conference, held December 4-14 at Mount 
Tremblant, Quebec, the main theme was divided into two parts. The 
first dealt with those steps which might be taken by the United Nations 
which are in the Pacific area to aid in the war, and especially to estab- 
lish better conditions of racial, political and economic welfare. The 
second part was given to the consideration of how far conclusions 
drawn in the first part of the sessions can be made the basis for a 
post-war program. 
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Opening statements and discussions are reported and round tables 
summarized. Not least in importance is the annotated bibliography of 
papers read. It is heartening to know that this very important region 
of the world conflict is being studied by those trained and prepared 
to advise concerning it. 


M. S. C. 


THE Wispom oF CHINA AND INpIA. Edited by Lin Yutang. New York, 
Random House, 1942. 1104 pp. $3.95. 


Today more than ever before the West needs to know the mind 
of the East. For such a need this book provides a basis of study. The 
Chinese editor, who has a western as well as a Chinese education, has 
assembled in this voluminous tome representative examples, in trans- 
lation, of the wisdom literature of China and India. As far as China 
is concerned Mr. Lin Yutang is on his own ground. Some critics versed 
in the lore of India feel that Indian literature is not so happily repre- 
sented. 

However, to the occidental reader both sections of the book are 
rich with interest. Furthermore we matter-of-fact westerners will not 
be the worse for a touch of oriental emphasis on such things as non- 
violence and denial of materialism. Some other things in this literature 
—humor, practical wisdom and hatred of sham—will be found to im- 
pinge closely on the western mind. 


M. S. C. 


Paciric CHARTER: Our Destiny in Asia. By Hallet Abend. New York, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1943. 302 pp. $2.50. 


Hallet Abend has had a long and intimate acquaintance with the 
Far East. He has formed definite views and conclusions concerning 
“Our Destiny in Asia.” His main conclusion is that the United States 
cannot possibly escape a major role in the post-war reconstruction of 
that vast region bordering on the Pacific. He feels that under the 
Atlantic Charter we must see to it that the dependent races of Asia 
be assured of ultimate freedom and self-government. Mr. Abend real- 
izes, however, that neither the Philippines, Korea, Malaya, the 
Dutch East Indies will be prepared for independence when this war 
is ended. He seriously doubts the capacity of the people of Thailand for 
self-government. Mr. Abend holds that Japan must be completely 
driven out of China, Korea, Formosa and all territories which have 
been conquered. He is convinced that for the sake of international 
security, Japan must be reduced to a state of absolute impotency. His 
knowledge of Japanese leaders and his old friendship for the people 
of Japan lends special force to these views. 

The object of all law being the protection of interest, it is of the 
utmost importance that we should clearly define the interests which in- 
ternational law should protect. This book, therefore, is of immense 
value in clarifying the role of international law in the vast Asiatic area. 


Puiuip M. Brown. 
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Tue WORLD AND THE Four Freepoms. By Sumner Welles. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1943. 121 pp. $1.75. 


These selected addresses delivered by Mr. Welles, then Under Secre- 
tary of State, between September, 1939 and February, 1943 outline the 
essentials of future international cooperation as seen by the Department 
of State. While expressed with due regard for diplomacy the speeches 
are lucid, eloquent and basic in their treatment of future American 
policy. 
M. S. C. 


THoroFarE, A Novet. By Christopher Morley. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1942. 469 pp. $2.75. 


Suggested, he says, by the possibilities which he saw in the trans- 
poration of British children to the United States during this war, Mr. 
Morley has, nevertheless, laid the plot of his story in an earlier, less 
tragic period. His English boy hero, however, finds many adjustments 
to make before he becomes assimilated as an American citizen. It is a 
delightful story written with humor, whimsical sympathy and reserve, 
but it is built upon deep seriousness of thought which should help 
Americans of today better to understand their British cousins, and 
their own recent past. 

M.S. C. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


THE POST-WAR WORLD 


Further New Approaches to Lasting Peace. By Herbert Hoover and 
Hugh Gibson. Reprint from Collier’s May-June, 1943. New York, 
Constitutional Publications. 25 cents. 

Problems of Economic Reorganization. By J. B. Condliffe. New York, 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 1943. 5 cents. 
Rebuilding Europe—After Victory. By Hiram Motherwell. New York, 

Public Affairs Committee, 1943. 10 cents. 

Alien Enemies and Alien Friends in the United States. By Ernest W. 
Puttkammer. University of Chicago Press, 1943. Public Policy 
Pamphlet No. 39. 25 cents. 

What Shall We Do With Germany? By Bernadotte E. Schmitt. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1943. Public Policy Pamphlet No. 38. 
25 cents. 

The Core of a Continent, Problems of Central and Eastern Europe. By 
Henryk Strasburger. Philadelphia, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 1943. 

The Place of Law and Courts in International Relations. By Edwin 
Borchard. Reprint from The American Journal of International 
Law, January, 1943. 

Winning the War on the Spiritual Front. A Study Course on Organiz- 
ing the Peace. By George Fulk. New York, Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, 1943. 
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Education For International Freedom and Justice. By Ralph F. Strebel. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 1943. 50 cents. 

Transition From War to Peace. A Report of the Post-War World Com- 
mittee. Washington, D. C., Catholic Association For International 
Peace, 1943. 10 cents. 


DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis Witcus 


1. BACKGROUNDS 


NomsreE De Dios, DuraAnco. Two documents in Nahuatl concerning its 
foundation. Edited and translated with notes and appendices by 
R. H. Barlow and George T. Smisor. (Sacramento, Calif.: The 
House of Tlaloc, 1943. Pp. xxvi, 103. Map. $2.75). 

Two texts in Nahuatl, Spanish, and English dealing with Durango 
and the adjacent areas: one, a memorial of the Indians concerning their 
service about 1653, and two, agreement of the Mexicans and the Mihoa- 
canos, 1585. 

THe Mission Era: The End of the Spanish Regime, 1780-1810. By 
Carlos E. Castaneda. (Austin: Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, 
1942. Vol. V of Our CatHotic HERITAGE In Texas, 1519-1936. 
Pp. viii, 514. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 

A continuation of the scholarly treatise on the history of Texas 
sponsored by the Knights of Columbus of Texas; with an extensive 
bibliography and an excellent index. 

SEVEN GOLDEN Cities. By Mabel Farnum. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. xiv, 225. Illus. Map. $2.75). 

An interesting historical account dealing with the search for the 
Seven Citeis of Cibola in 16th century New Spain by Frey Marcus and 
Esteban. 

CatirorniA’s Missions. Their Romance and Beauty. By Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. Illustrations by E. H. Suydam. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1942. Pp. x, 237. Illus. $5.00). 

A charming volume full of history, description, and sympathetic 
understanding; beautifully illustrated with 48 sketches. 

British West FLorwa. 1763-1783. By Cecil Johnson. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 258. Maps. $3.00). 

A detached and authoritative history of twenty years of British con- 
trol of Spanish West Florida; well documented, with good bibliographi- 
cal notes. 

MEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART. By Pal Kelemen. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1943. 2 vols. Pp. xvi, 414: Illustrated with 960 photo- 
graphs. Maps. Charts. $22.50). 

An interpretative, scholarly, detailed, and profusely illustrated trea- 
tise on pre-Columbian American art and civilization by a highly com- 
petent authority in the field. 
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Vast Horizons. By Mary Seymour Lucas. Maps and drawings by 
C. B. Falls. (New York: The Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 291. Illus. 
Maps. $3.00). 

An interestingly told story of the unfolding of world discoveries 
in the late Middle Ages and the early modern period with special 
emphasis on Portuguese discoveries and explorations; excellently illus- 
trated. 

SPANISH BEGINNINGS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1564-1572. By Edward J. 
McCarthy. (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 
1943. Pp. x, 145). 

A doctoral dissertation dealing with the early Spaniards in the 
region, through the death of Legaspi, when Spain’s hold on the islands 
was established; with a bibliography and well documented. 

Marco Poto’ Precursors. By Leonardo Olschki. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. 100. Map. $4.50). 

University lectures explaining the “circumstances which make pos- 
sible and successful the first systematic explorations of Central and 
Eastern Asia by the missionaries and merchants of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.” 
fuepenenetes Stupies In Peru, 1941-1942. By William Duncan 

Strong, Gordon R. Willey, and John M. Corbett. (New York: Co- 

lumbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 222. Illus. Maps. $3.75). 

A cooperative work under the auspices of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs presenting four papers which undertake to yive a 
record of human history from the earliest shell-mound builders to the 
invasion of the Incas in the coastal region north and scuth of the city 
of Lima. 

THE Sworp Was THEIR Passport. By Harris G. Warren. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943. Pp. x, 286. Illus. 
Map. $3.00). 

Episodes and leaders in the southwestward movement (1812-1821) 
during the independence period in Mexico; well documented and well 
printed; prepared as a Ph.D. dissertation in 1937. 


2. NATIONAL PERIOD 


KENDALL OF THE PicayuNE. Being his adventures in New Orleans, on 
the Texan-Santa Fé expedition, in the Mexican war, and in the 
colonization of the Texas frontier. By Fayette Copeland. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1943. Pp. x, 351. Illus. Map. $3.00). 
An interesting, scholarly, and colorful biography of an adventur- 

ous editor who founded the Picayune in 1827 and who took part in 

the movements which led to the creation of the Republic of Texas. 

Caron Gotp. By L. R. Dennison. (New York: Hastings House, 1943. 
Pp. xix, 274. Illus. Map. $2.50). 

An almost incredible account of a United States mining engineer’s 
experience in the Venezuela “Klondike” where a river went dry and 
great wealth was discovered in 1926; illustrated with 30 photographs 
by the author. 
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Ecuapor. Portrait of a People. By Albert B. Franklin. (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran, Inc., 1943. Pp. viii, 326. Illus. Map. $3.50). 
A well-balanced description of the people, environment, and his- 

tory of Ecuador; interestingly written and admirably illustrated. 

THe New Worvp Guipes To THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS. Edited 
by Earl Parker Hanson and sponsored by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. (New York: Duell, Sloan, and 
Pearce. 2 vols., 1943. Maps. $2.50 per volume). 

A “provisional edition” of travel guides to the Latin American re- 
publics and Puerto Rico giving important travel information and back- 
ground material of unequal value on each country prepared by a num- 
ber of specialists; with numerous automobile highway maps. 
GRANDMOTHER Drives SoutH. By Constance Jordon Henley. (New 

York: G. P. Putnams Sons, 1943. Pp. x, 276. Illus. Map. $3.50). 

A station-wagon tour of 38,674 miles through sixteen Latin Ameri- 
can countries in twenty months made by a 57-year-old grandmother 
and her nephew; excellently illustrated. 

An OuT.LinE History oF SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by 
E. Herman Hespelt. (New York: F. S. Crofts, 1942. Second Edi- 
tion. Pp. xxiv, 192. $1.75). 

A revised edition of a 1941 excellent, cooperative guide prepared 
under the auspices of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 
americana; with helpful appendices. 

BRAZIL IN THE MAkinc. By José Jobim. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1943. Pp. x, 318. $3.50). 

A timely economic history of Brazil told in non-technical fashion 
but with abundant facts; by a young statesman, diplomat, correspon- 
dent, and economist. 

Tue Latin AMERICAN COLLECTION OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART. 
By Lincoln Kirstein. (New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1943. 
Pp. 110. Illus. $2.00). 

A brief, excellently illustrated, first survey in English of Latin 
American Art from the Colonial period to the present time with con- 
cise history, descriptions, and biographies; special emphasis on con- 
temporary works. 

Unitep Nations Foiksoncs AND Dances. Compiled and edited by 
Alex. M. Kramer. (New York: Edwards Music Co., 1943. Pp. 64). 
A well chosen selection of songs including those from twelve Latin 

American countries. 

Latin America. (New York Americana Corporation, 1943. Pp. 126. 
Illus. Map). 

An encyclopedic summary from the latest edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana; well illustrated. 

FREE MEN oF America. By Ezéquiel Padilla. (Chicago: Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. xii, 176. $2.50). 

A brilliant exposition, by the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
of the role of the New World in the coming era and the part Mexico 
is destined to play. 
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3. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE STRUGGLE FoR AIRWAYS IN LaTIN America. By William A. M. 
Burden. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1943. Pp. xxiv, 
245. Illus. Maps. Charts. $5.00). 

Detailed, and statistical treatise on the history of air transportation 
in Latin America; excellently illustrated with photographs and large 
maps. 

FaLance. The Axis Secret Army in the Americas. By Allan Chase. 
(New York: G. P. Putnams, 1943. Pp. x, 278. Illus. Maps. $3.00). 
A name-calling exposé of the Spanish Falange as an agent in the 

Americas for Axis spies and saboteurs. 

SPIES AND SABOTEURS IN ARGENTINA. By Don Modesto. Edited by Kurt 
D. Singer. (New York: Backgrounds, 1943. Pp. 17. Mimeo- 
graphed. $2.00). 

An exposé of Axis activity in Argentina and what has been or 
has not been done about it by the Allies. 

THE JAPANESE IN Latin America. By J. F. Normano and Antonello 
Gerbi. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943. Pp. x, 135. 
$1.75). 

An introductory survey with special reference to Peru, prepared in 
cooperation with the Latin American Economic Institute; with statisti- 


cal tables and bibliography. 











Notes 

















SciENCE Knows No Bounpary LINES 


We are indebted to the 1942 report of the Rockefeller Foundation 
for the following: An American soldier wounded on a battlefield in 
the Far East owes his life to the Japanese scientist, Kitasato, who iso- 
lated the bacillus of tetanus. A Russian soldier saved by a blood trans- 
fusion is indebted to Landsteiner, an Austrian. A German is shielded 
from typhoid fever with the help of a Russian, Metchnikoff. A Dutch 
marine in the East Indies is protected from malaria because of the ex- 
periments of an Italian, Grassi; while a British aviator in North Africa 
escapes death from surgical infection because a Frenchman, Pasteur, 
and a German, Koch, elaborated a new technique. In peace as in war 
we are all of us beneficiaries of contributions to knowledge contributed 
by every nation in the world. Our children are guarded from diphtheria 
by what a Japanese and a German did; they are protected from small- 
pox by an Englishman’s work; they are saved from rabies because of a 
Frenchman; they are cured of pellagra through the researches of an 
Austrian. From birth to death they are surrounded by an invisible 
host—the spirits of men who never thought in terms of flags or boun- 
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dary lines and who never served a lesser loyalty than the welfare of 
mankind. 


Once Enemies, Now FRIENDS 

The spiritual meaning of American Independence Day (July 4th) 
was brought out in a striking way by means of a Joint Service, the first 
part of which was conducted in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and the 
second part in Washington Cathedral. Both services were broadcast 
and heard consecutively on both sides of the Atlantic. Addresses were 
given by the Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. W. R. Matthews) and the Canon 
Chancellor of Washington (the Rev. Charles W. F. Smith). 


BRITISH YOUTH AND THE UNITED STATES 

The Outpost, published by Americans in Britain, said in June: 
Nearly twelve thousand English boys and girls during the past year 
have met at different times and in eight different cities to discuss Anglo- 
American relations and to learn more about the United States. These 
conferences were inspired and ably organized by the Youth Committee 
of the English Speaking Union, although the local arrangements—meet- 
ing places, entertainment and the selection of the delegates—were han- 
dled by the educational authorities. The British Ministry of Informa- 
tion and the U. S. Office of War Information helped with speakers, films 
and books. Ffteen speakers—some of them traveling from one confer- 
ence to another—addressed the youngsters. Thirteen of these were 
Amrican. 


Mr. GREW ON JAPANESE FEELING 

The last American Ambassador to Japan, speaking out of his knowl- 
edge of the Japanese people last summer, had the following to say: “It 
is my belief that when Japan’s war with the United Nations is over, 
even in their defeat, the great majority of the Japanese people will 
give a sigh of profound relief and will welcome a new orientation and 
outlook so long as they are not deprived of the hope of better things 
to come.” 


AMERICAN NEWS-MEN ASKED BY CHINA 

At the request of the Chinese Government, the Department of State 
has appointed four American news specialists to assist the Chinese 
Ministry of Information at Chungking. Their principal assignment 
will be the demonstration of American techniques and standards of 
news reporting to the large staff of the Chinese Ministry of Information. 


New CHINESE Laws PROPOSED 

The Executive Yuan, highest executive organ of China, has ordered 
the drafting of new regulations “providing due protection of law so 
that foreign capital and technique might be utilized fully in our pro- 
gram of reconstruction.” The proposed legislation is deemed necessary 
because otherwise the abolition of extra-territoriality might make capi- 
tal hesitate to enter the China market. 
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ReLicious CONFERENCE AT PRINCETON 


An international Church Round-table Conference, attended by re- 
ligious leaders from fourteen countries, was held in Princeton, N. J., in 
July. The conference endorsed the Six Pillars of Peace (which were 
printed in Wortp Arrairs for June, 1943) and produced a number 
of other findings on practical questions which will arise for settlement 
at the close of the war. 


BonNET, MINISTER OF INFORMATION 


Henri Bonnet, newly appointed Minister of Information by the 
French Committee of National Liberation, believes that nations united 
in war must remain united in peace to solve the many problems of 
world-wide reorganization after the war. Prior to taking over his new 
duties with the French liberation committee, M. Bonnet was doing re- 
search work for a post-war committee in Chicago. He also was active 
in the France Forever Committee, which is associated with the Fighting 
French delegation in the United States. Before coming to the United 
States he was connected with the League of Nations. 


Funps FoR RELIEF 


The total of $125,000,000 sought by the National War Fund this 
Fall has been allotted as follows: 

USO, $61,227,000; United Seamen’s Service, $4,125,000; War 
Prisoners Aid, $2,320,000; Belgian War Relief Society, $325,000; 
British War Relief Society, $5,698,000; French Relief Fund, $2,183,- 
000; Friends of Luxembourg, $121,000; Greek War Relief Association, 
$5,122,000; Norwegian Relief, $200,000; Polish War Relief, $3,750,- 
000; United China Relief, $9,873,000; United Czechoslovak Relief, 
$234,000; United Yugoslav Relief Fund, $2,238,000; Refugee Relief 
Trustees, $2,809,000; United States Committee for the Care of Euro- 
pean Children, $812,000. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE ON Foop AND HEALTH 


The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace published in 
its Bulletin for July-August the text of the Final Act of the United 
Nations Conference on Food and Health as adopted at its last session 
at Hot Springs in July. Added to this are reports of Sections I, II, and 
lil. These documents will be used by the participating nations in 
further planning. 


Army MEn’s SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS FOR COLLEGE 


The United States Armed Forces Institute is administering corre- 
spondence courses for men in armed forces, in cooperation with 79 
colleges and universities. Students who wish to return to college 
after demobilization must show specific educational achievement other 
than mere military service. Thus colleges hope to uphold their cultural 
traditions and standards. 
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Peace DREAM OF A Poet, 2000 B.C. 


Perhaps the earliest concept of a world at peace was inscribed on a 
clay tablet by an unknown poet in ancient Sumer and has lately been 
discovered. The poet’s vision of a golden age sees a land without fear, 
the “possession of all that is needful,” “the land resting in security,” 
“The Peoples in union,” and in “one tongue giving praise.” 


CONVERSION OF War ACTIVITIES TO PEACE 


More than a dozen government departments and agencies are plan- 
ning for the reconversion of American agriculture and industry to 
peace. A coordinator of these plans has been announced, to be 
appointed by the President. This is understood to be a corollary to 
the Quebec conversations. 


Wortp CALENDAR REFORM 


The World Calendar Association, on its job as usual, is just now 
urging serious consideration of our calendar. The Director of the 
Association claims that the time for its adoption is the end of 1944 
when both the old and the new calendars meet on the same day, Satur- 
day, December 30th. “It is urgent, therefore, to plan and act now 
so that we can have the new World Calendar by January 1, 1945. The 
time is short; it brooks no delay.” 


ARMAMENT TO THE Museums? 

The Washington Siar lately quoted some military authority as 
stating that our present warriors will seem as ridiculous 500 years 
hence as the participants in the battle of Agincourt would appear to- 
day. The Star goes on to say, “It is hoped that in far less than 500 
years any sort of warriors will seem ridiculous.” 


Uriuize I. L. O. Statistics 


The International Labor Organization, working with other agencies 
of the League of Nations, has been making intensive studies intended 
to use its accumulated experience as related to new world problems. 
Its experts have been working towards a new Children’s Charter, and 
a Colonial Charter, among other things. 


WoMEN IN THE FoREIGN SERVICE 

The State Department has announced that as fast as embassies, 
consulates and legations can be opened in countries now occupied by 
the enemy, members of its foreign staff, including women, will be 
sent abroad. There are 700 women in the State Department’s foreign 
service. Some are already stationed in secretarial or clerical positions 
all over the world. 


INTERNATIONAL Law Basis OF COOPERATION 


A committee of editors of Time, Life and Fortune, in their fourth 
report made the following discriminating statement: “This principle of 
international equality cannot lightly be dismissed as obsolete. Inter- 
national law has taken three centuries since Grotius to develop even so 
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far as it has; and the life of any legal system is in its continuity. Re- 
spect for international law is one of the few elements of consistency in 
recent U. S. foreign policy. It is by itself an inadequate policy, but it 
is the indispensable cornerstone for whatever policy we now construct. 
Moreover, international law is a Western concept; and its honoring 
will do much to revive in the mind of Europe, confused and hot for 
certainty, a sense of reassurance and a memory of its own best tradi- 
tions.” 


HEMISPHERE Foop PrRocRAM 


Large acreage is being set aside for vegetable growing and live- 
stock raising under an inter-American food expansion program. Re- 
ports received by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Washington, 
show that in the republics of Brazil, Peru, Venezuela, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Panama, El Salvador and Nicaragua, development work 
is moving ahead. The newly-established Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences in Costa Rica has acquired one of the most 
complete libraries on tropical agriculture existing in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is a collection of several thousand volumes, pamphlets 
and other materials organized by the Tropical Plant Research Founda- 
tion, which was engaged chiefly in sugar research in Cuba. 


Mexico DecoraTEes AMERICAN FiLm MEN 


Four American film men were recently awarded the decoration of 
the Aztec Eagle for valuable work in furthering Mexican-American 
friendship. They are Walt Disney, famous cartoonist and creator of 
“Saludos Amigos,” Francis Alstock, head of the Motion Picture Divi- 
sion of the Office of Inter-American Affairs in Washington, James Fitz- 
patrick, who made a series of pictures in Mexico last year, and Louis 
B. Mayer, motion picture executive, who gave his backing to Fitz- 
patrick’s trip. 


Rospinson Crusoes In Ecuapor 


When it became necessary a year ago for United States engineers 
to build in Quito a score of buildings for health projects for workers 
there they found an acute shortage of building materials. However, a 
bamboo-like reed, once used by Inca Indians for house building, was 
found in abundance, for walls. Water-proofed roofs were made of 
native made cotton cloth covered with a mixture of locally found as- 
phalt and petroleum. Insulation for various parts was also made of the 
asphalt. Paint, varnishes and enamel were produced from local mate- 
rials, All this work was part of the inter-American health and sanita- 
tion work in which sixteen other American republics cooperate. 


BrazIL’s INDEPENDENCE Day 


On September 7, Brazil celebrated the one hundred twenty-second 
anniversary of her independence. Military and civilian parades were 


the order of the day. 
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CENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN PosTaceE STAMPS 

Since the first postage stamp in this hemisphere was issued in 1843 
by Brazil, the Pan-American Union celebrated the anniversary on 
August 1, with a colorful program, broadcast to all the member 
nations. 


ARM-CHAIR TRAVEL 

Five thousand clubs in every section of the country have taken the 
“Good Neighbor Tour,” a course of study on the countries of Latin 
America prepared for women’s clubs and other study groups by the 
Pan American Union, the international organization of the twenty-one 
American Republics with headquarters in Washington. The course 
of study takes the form of imaginary tours around the American Conti- 
nent, visiting the principal cities and their attractions. The culture, 
economics and industry of the republics, their people and customs, and 
other related topics are fully presented. 


Pan-AMERICAN HicHway GROWING 

It was on July 1, 1936 that a fleet of over 50 cars, loaded to capac- 
ity, traversed for the first time the 766-mile route which was to be the 
first link in the Pan-American Highway, one of the greatest road sys- 
tems in history. Since then, thousands of miles of the huge network 
which is to link Alaska with Buenos Aires have been rushed to com- 
pletion in all parts of the hemisphere. 


To the builders of the road, the Pan-American Highway is a symbol 
of American unity and of the role which this continent is to play in 
the world of the future. Eventually the Pan-American Highway will 
connect the northernmost cities of Alaska with Buenos Aires, Santiago 
and other American capitals in a continuous network embracing 
United States and Canadian systems, to provide one of the greatest 
factors for unity and progress among all the American Republics. 


SUMMER SEMINARS IN CUBA AND MEXxIco 

A group of teachers and students from the United States, headed 
by Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, of Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, attended 
sessions of Havana University this last summer. This was under the 
direction of the Committee on Cultural Relations of the United States, 
which is sponsoring a program of spiritual Inter-Americanism. A simi- ° 
lar seminar was held in Mexico City. 





The Sum of the Matter 


After the heart is cultivated then the body will become regulated; 
after the body becomes regulated there will be order in the family; after 
the family becomes orderly the country will become governed; after the 
country becomes governed there will be peace under the heavens. 

. —From “The Great Learning,” by Confucius. 




















